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' vice and crime have left unperverted. The/to say, “and to furnish the individuals who|country, of the “safety and tranquility” we 
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hold of. If the voluntariness is to be confined |to the blessings of life the State has not yet 
to those who have the power, and they are to be pretended to confer health, strength, vigor of 
at liberty to force every one into the association, | mind, moral character, religious Vitality, though 
then I must esteem this word “ voluntary” to/in some of these latter points it interferes as 
be a solemn mockery; and the sooner it is)/much as it can, anc has assumed much more 


la system. 


ERALD OF FREEDOM. 





I am for Justice, in the maine of Humanity, and according to the Law of the Living God.’’ 


Whole No. 400. 


to the same centre, before a decision could be | this little village than when I last left it. Some 
had. The “safety and tranquility” of the,of my Baptist friends here have freedom and 
country would not be worth much under such | appreciate it for others as well as themselves. 
Why not, then, carzy out this prin-, more than they do in Danvers and other towns 


ciple a little further? Let the divisions be still! in Massachusetts, There is manifestly a change 


erased, and the term “ forced’ is put in its stead, | than it can ever maintain. Perhaps the only 
the sooner will the words of the Constitution |reason why the state, in its extraneous benevo- 
harmonize with the idea of its framers, and be | lence, does not interfere in the purgation of our 





N. P. ROGERS, Editor 3 


smaller, by allowing every county to provide 
all its own local supplies that it possibly can, 
and, further than that, let the necessity for| 


going on in this region, in favor of freedom and 
This change is mainly among 
* estab- 


the poor slave. 
those who havn’t been trained in the 
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they have laid down in words. 


and in politics we have seen, im the instance of 


jn men to depart in action from the principles| ihe right of any man to be a member of the 


, In reli- body politic or not, as to him, on conscientious 
| gion it is fearfully so; in morals scarcely less ;| dictate, shall seem best. 


atone with the every day practice of its sup-|bodies as well as of our souls is that mankind 
porters. has ever been found ready qnough in that par- 

It will not, surely, be said that this reading is|ticular to take care of themseives. But that 
to stand good for those who originally framed | arose in the very circumstance that they were 
the Constitution; but that all voluntariness or| permitted to do so. As soon as men were al- 
choice is to be taken away from their descend-| lowed to build their own charches, they did so 
ants, from those whose misfortune, as it would} more pleatifully than ever, as the eyes of any 
appear, was to be born into the world a few/one in this land can testify. Thus too would 
years later. The fathers could not design that |it happen with all social affairs. The necessity 
their children, their own flesh and blood, should | for a state rests solely upon its own existence, 
be placed in a worse position than they claimed like many other such facts. If it had happen- 
for themselves. It is true that in the next/ed that the State had undertaken tu physic our 
clause they say they form ‘a new constitution | bodies, as it pretends to secure our worldly 
of civil government for ourselves and posterity,” | wealth, I am sure it could have found as good 
but in the following they also say “ali men are | reasons for the continuance of such a function as 
borm free and equal ;”’ and the declared right to|it can for tha maintenance of many if not all 
amend the Constitution is too well known and |of its present occupations. So long as there 
too practical to be forgotten. 
fore the propriety of twisting the terms of the|cerers and witches were plentiful enough.— | 


Sir: No fact in human life is perhaps more | Constitution from their obvious, legitimate and|These crimes ended because the law was re- telah 
clearly established than the tendency there is| true meaning, and under those terms I affirm|pealed; and the law was not repealed because | this favored land,are indebted to the government |the right; and if prosperity in the Catholic 
the crime ceased. For we very well know that| for their safe and tranquil enjoy ments is now in |church was any evidence that she was the true 
| sorcery and witchcraft abound now just as/current report. The Lowell manufacturers |church, then is the same evidence good in favor 
much as ever they did. But because these} 


. . } 
Of course I present not this argument to the foolish and wicked laws are repealed, do not| 


I cannot see there-| were laws to punish sorcery and witchcraft, sor-|emblems at least of something nearer to “ safe. 


county legislation be abridged by each town | lished religion” of the place. There hasalways 
clearing up its own chips to the utmost practi- | been more sincerity, truth, freedom, and true 
cable extent; but, beyond this, let it be thrown | democracy among these “ world’s people ” than 
upon every family to legislate wisely and virtu- | among the church going folks. The Non-Resis- 
ously in and for itself. To that “complexion |tants for more than a year have been in the 
it mast come at last.” Public opinion rules at {habit of meeting at the centre school-house. A 
last; and why not rule at first? We might ‘few weeks since, the orthodoxy here turned 
then save all this vast expenditure, and this un- ‘them out into the cold drifts and winds of a 
seemly apparatus. The acknowledged vices of March Sunday, and then locked and barred 
government would be attenuated to their small-|the old synagogue here, preferring to have it 
estamount. The moral nuisance of large cit-|rot down empty, than be occupied by us, in our 
ies, the creation altogether of the present plan |“ assemblings together.’ How much such con- 
of government, and the prolific hot-beds of|duct resembles that of Jesus and his disciples! 
vice, crime and misery, would dwindle to a| Yet who could expect any better treatment of a 
more wholesome capacity, and their inhabitants | « church" that enslaves its own members— 
would be disseminated over the land, a{ buys and sells its own children—imprisons ev- 
blessing and an ornament to their country, the |ery one that attempts to tell her her sins—and 
is standing in the way of every effort made for 
ty and tranquility” than they now are. jhuman freedom and rights? Yet she “length- 
A fact showing how far the peop!e, even in/ens her cords and strengthens her stakes ”’ on 


finding a resistance to reduced wages on the part | Of the Protestant part of Old Babylon. I be- 
of their operatives, are reported to have sent to|lieve she is heaping up treasures for the last 


negro slavery, how men could reconcile words/ctate. For to do that would be to admit its/let us fancy we are rid of every legal or politi-|Great Britain for a supply of their poor factory | time, and gathering proselytes that will prove 


and actions the very reverse of each other.— rightful establishment; an act of moral impro- cal phantom. The cry chat ‘thieves are coming” 
Often as this kind of remark is forced apon us, priety and false logic which we hope to avoid. | Would perhaps turn out to be as great a bugbear 


} 


| 


hands who will be glad to work at the reduced|her overthrow. Let every friend of truth come 
rates offered. You will perceive that such an | out of her. 1am glad to hear of the successful 


still I mever deemed it needful in a country But I lay it out for the consideration of that 8s that “the witches are coming,” if we had but| occurrence would be impossible under a volun-|attempt al a meeting, in Concord. I think more 


which has so recently appealed to first princi- large class of minds which is rather alarmed the courage to make the experiment: as I am /tary, or real self-government, which had no cus-|may be dove in remote towns. 


We need acon- 


ples as New-England, to recur to the record ef) nan invited by novelty. I thus show that the|Sure that of “the pirates are coming’’ or “the |tom house and no high tariff to maintain, made | vention in Plymouth, about the time the aboli- 


its Constitution to see whether there was any “voluntary” principle was clearly and fully |enemy is coming” already is. And let it be| for the very purpose of propping up these des-|tionists visit the White Mountains. 


Let 


me 


° - . : _ - . oe ° e 7 | oo r $ y seas , } sd a 
such discrepancy between its theory and its recognized, so far as words can prove, by the |Tecollecied that upon phantoms and phantasies | Siructive factories. The circle of misdoing, so|suggest that the coming season they hx 


practice. I had seen that it gives men no|¢. 101 of the Constitution of 1 


choice as to whether they will be members of 
the body politic or not; I had witnessed the in- 


carceration of individuals because they decli- tained, it is time it should. If men have not clearly impossible the state can give any enjoy-| der the government ; the government generates | 
ned to be party to bearing arms or paying oth- yet acted up to their own principles, this is the ment to any one, we must beg on its behalf|taxation ; taxation has its custom house and 


therefore no new doctrine, whatever the prac- 


tice may be. Ifthe practice has not yet ob- But let us recur to this first clause. As it is 


780. Mine is|®° Other than these all this direfui machinery | 
of political government is based. 


evident in Old England, is thus attaining com.| meeting on the highest hills in New-England, 
pletion in New-England. The manufacturers, |and send their trumpet blast down among the 
the joint stock companies, the wealthy, engen- [hills and vallies of this country, arousing the 
astonished people as if it were Gabriel's of *43. 
1 wish the annual gathering of New-Hampshire 


ers to bear arms, or keep jails, or use halters;|aee to call upon them to do so. These illusions 


but I had no suspicion that this daily practice 
of brute force was a direct contravention of the 
letter of the Constitution. Yet on reference to 
the preamble of this document for our notable 


language of the plainest character that “ The 
é body politic is formed by a voluntary association of 
individuals.” Doubt as we may, this sentence 
stands at the head of the second paragraph of a 
document dated no farther back than the year 
» 1780. If in so short a period as 63 years the 
“i most sacred public enactments are suffered by 


B those who pretend to maintain them, to be re- 
© daced to waste paper ; if in the most enlighten- 
ed nations on the globe’s fair surface this con- 
 travention of clearly made statements can be 
accomplished, we may not marvel that the men 
of 1780 had some right to recur to the princi- 
ples whose beauty the dust of centuries and the 

darkness of ignorance, no less than the lust 
_ for dominion, had subverted. 

| We too, must in our day go back to the basis 
of our institutions. If knowledge and liberal- 
Vity, and enlightenment now run on rapidly, so 


_ aiso do vice and tyranny, and selfishness. If}has succeeded in this purpose we are all wit- | degrading and starving the people by millions.| up, and let me see whether the Lisenator is|commit to 
"the means of doing good are in modern times|ness. How ill-well, at what enormous cost of; How much worse off would these people be if} mindful of bis promise to “ yet speak out”? 


5 much increased and multiplied, so also are the 


_ means of doingill. There is not an instrument] its own wretched existence we begin now to be army? Surely their “safety and tranquility’’| want him to do this now just as much as when number of the Herald of Freedom 
’ 



















must no longer deceive men; and be the idea 
of voluntary government entirely new, or 63 
years old, or 630 years old, I suppose it may 
obtain if we think proper, and we shall be de- 
termined to that by the conscience which rules 
us. 

That I do not set any very great value on the 


will readily conceive, not only from these par- 
ticular remarks, but from the general tenor of 
my communications, Yet there is alwaysa 
certain advantage in referring to the origin of 
our politcal order; or rather we should say 
disorder. 

The first clause of the Massachusetts Consti- 
tution declares that “the end of the institution, 
maintenance and administration of government 
is to secure the existence of the body politic, to 
protect it’’ d&c. 
Stitution is to maintain and protect itself! The 
grand object is not the maintenance, security 
or prosperity of man; that is only a secondary 
object, as we shall ‘see, but the great aim in 
government is its own existence. How well it 


truth, of virtue, of progress, it has maintained 


Constitution under its best construction, you 


The end of this renowned oo for either mind or body, how do our politi- 


that it enables the people to enjoy “in safety | high tariff, which in return foster the factories, | Were to be holden on Mt. Washington, and the 
and tranquility” the “ blessings of life,” and so|by which the wealthy become wealthier, and |grea’ question of Freevom or Sreecn were the 
on. It is the “ safety and tranquility” for|the poor poorer. Thus, as of old, and in distant | text. Oh, when will people open their eyes to 
| which we are indebted to the beautiful appara. | modern nations, the government itself becomes |this subject. When shall there be found others 
| 





tus called government which we have construc | the great instrument in producing “danger and| “bo will sacrifice to the cause of bleeding hu- 
manity what our devoted sister Maria Frencls 
is doing? In her single example, and the ob- 





ted, and which we keep in repair at so princely | agitation,” under the pretence of aiding the peo- 
acost. ‘Safety and tranquility!’ Where are they ?|ple’s “safety and tranquility.” These, sir, are 
Who are safe and tranquil? Are the government |the actualities of our present system, and not jject she has in view, is embodied more of real 
good to mankind than in all other measures of 
reform from the year one till now. I marvel 
that men can be so stupid in regard to it. I 
close by saying that I shall be in the field again 
as soon as I can get my family in a suitable 





functionaries themselves in the enjoyment of| theoretic speculations of your sincere friend, 
either of these blessings? They say not.— 

They are ina bustle from morning till nignt,| Concord, Mass. May 4, 1843. 
and nervous all night too, living by excitements Se Se 

and stimulants. Where, then, is their tranquil- 
ity?’ They are perpetually engaged in strata- 
gems and devices to maintain or strengthen |the Herald, about our friends who have recent-|#¢ conflict. 
their political position, which another party is/ly been, and are still shut up in Jail. 
equal'y strenuous to overthrow. Where, then, 
is their safety ? Tranquility and safety are in- 
\deed valuable ingredients in the cup of life; 


C. L. 


Campton, May 1, 1843. 

Friend Rogers: I perceive but little said in condition to be left without me. I pant still for 
7.P. BEACH, 
Idonot| P.S. I want to enquire through the Herald, 
see the Liberator. [ gave all to its support, | if any of the contributors to “ A Voice from 
from the little presents made me by friends in|'he Jail” wish their money refunded, or shali 
Essex county, which I could possibly spare, elit remain till that * Voice’ again comes forth 
| from the massive grates and walls of a prison ? 
Trae 


I would not be compelled to say I do not see a 
paper the reading of which solaced so many of 
have none themselves as they confess. Every|my lonely hours in Jail, and prompted me to eo he ee eee 

man declares he sacrifices his own peace for)deny myself and family in order to give to| Geoxcerown, Mass., April 28, 1543. 
ithe public good. In England we see at this|that. If you have a few back numbers lying 
moment the government is an instrument for} under your editor’s table won't you send them 


cal governments furnish them to us? They 





Things that have been considered. 





| Friend Rogers: Before I] make an attempt to 
paper the considerations which I 
, on|have made upon the article headed * Things to 
jaar country were to be invaded by a hostile|this great question of the Ricur or Srerei. 1| be considered,” which I noticed in a recent 


I consider 


_ which virtue and morality have invented, that|conscious. It is true that it goes on afterwards | would not be unhappily engandered. In this|] pined away in Jail, Tt wouid cheer my breth-| my inability—through lack of educatiou—:o 


pulpit and th® ‘press having been so frequently 
subverted to tyrannous ends, although origina- 
ting in the most exalted freedom, shall we won- 
der when the senate house is debased to the 
Same purposes? If the love of fame is “the 
last weakness of great minds,” the lust of pew- 
er produces the first wish of small ones.— 
‘Small are the minds which find their way into 
subservient democratic councils. Smallasthey 
~May be individually, it 1s only by becoming 
Smaller that they are allowed a place there. 
‘The price one must pay for the most honorable 
‘participation in public affairs is to sink one’s 
“manhood into the narrow dimensions of a three 
hundredth or a four hundredth part of a man. 
he country not possessing a real man, at- 
mpts to make one, somewhat as the bees their 
Maueen; with this remarkable difference, that 
he bees succeed, and the men fail. The hu- 
han hive is not constructed on true principles, 
and never can sacceed in this attempt to man- 
~Ymfacture manhood. 
‘ I am not aware what other meaning the his. 
Weric reader can put upon these words besides 
an eir very obvious and simple import ; but poli- 
_ Ncians, it seems, have out of these terms made 
h authority for conduct directly the reverse.— 
he Constitution declares the body politic to be 
voluntary association, while the politician 
ys itshall be an involuntary association.— 
; Phe principle announces love and choice ; prac- 
vice enacts necessity and force. All, therefore, 
en behalf of which I am asserting may be 
summed up as the restoration of the Primary 























Rothing at all. 


)™ least nothing 

















/*onstitutional principle. I give no strained or 
)@hasaal valve io the word “ volumtary” on this 
casion, Either it means cheice, or it means 
If it does mot assert the free 
/Yeluatariness of every individual who comes 
7 inlo “ the body politie’’ it signifies nothing ; or 
whieh common sense can sy 


compose it with the power of enjoying, in safe- 
ty and tranquilty, their natural rights, and the 
blessings of life ; and whenever these great ob- 
jects are not obtained, the people have a right 
to alter the government, and to take measures 
necessary for their safety, prosperity and hap. 
piness.”’ ; 

How the government can furnish individuals 
with any power of enjoyment I cannot very ea- 
sily divine. That the government can and does 
in the most arbitrary manner take away the 
means of enjoying life, we know to be an indis. 
putable fact in the new world as well as in the 
old. And atsach a result we cannot be sur- 
prised when we see it plainly avowed that its 
first object is self maintenance, and to do some- 
thing for individuals is but secondary. That 
first object too is a ciuel reality ; while the se- 
cond is a false assumption. Fight for itself it 


need be, the annihilation of individuals ; but as 
to furmishing any one in return with any power 
of enjoyment it is a difficult problem ; unless is 
thereby meant the distribution of patronage 
and public wealth amongst its corrupt members. 

Let us look at the first clause in the most fa- 
vorable manner ; let us give to it even a par. 
tial construction, such as politicians could not 
decently go beyond, still how illusive are these 
State pretensions. How does the State give us 
the means or ‘‘ the power of enjoying in safety 
and tranquility, our natural rights, and the 
blessings of life?” The power of enjoyment 
which the State confers it would be difficult to 
discover. That it neither gives us “our natu. 
ral rights” nor “ the blessings of life,” will I 
suppose be confessed by its warmest advocates. 
Our natura) rights, whatsoever they are, are 
antecedent to all written comstitations, and in 
fact I presume the making of @ constitution is 


can and does, to the cost, oppression, and if 


the exercise of one of our satura) rights. As 


ren now shut up there, to read the Linerator’s| hold an argument with any man of learning, 
“Thoughts on Coloniz”ing abolitionists in Jail] especially with one who has the advantages of 
for their fidelity tothe slave, and that I am|him with whom I now have to do. Bot feeling 
sure would cheer me. Yes, it would cheer ev-|a regard for truth, above all other regard, I am 
ery friend of truth and right in this region,|led for once to break over the limits of my re- 
should he speak as comfortably of those who|tired condition, and speak of some things which 
have sacrificed their liberty and homes fortheir|{ have considered. 

to be serviceable ; and in thisstate the govern-| brethren in bonds, as he has of those who have | l agree with friend Pillsbury, that it some- 
ment is put so much on its good behaviour that I | sacrificed their money. But have the pens of|times looks like an impossibility to “regenerate 
believe poor thing, that it does its best. As to!the Herald contributors done shedding their) the human character ;’’ but ] shall differ with 
“safety and tranquility,” in an enlarged sense, I|thoughts on this great question—this question | him on the source from whence the jmpossibili- 
believe they are best attained by going away as| which has done and shall yet do more than all lty arises. I think it cannot arise fiom being so 
far as possible from human governments. In|others which reformers have agitated, for the lond held to “civil and spiritual vassalage,” 


meet with in families, in individuals, and in re- 
spect to life and property, how much is attribu- 
table to the existence of the government? 

As to safety of life and property I have previ- 
ously shown how little the government does or 
can doforeither; even when itis most disposed 


both mental and physical proximity this 1s true. | reformation of the world! No ; they have not for | have always considered that God was pure, 
The mind of the man who has given up all|done their work here; they see that the guilty | and that whatever He ordained was pure (1) 
wish to intermeddle in politics is much more | corporations in the land should be agitated—| And I find by consulting His law, something 
tranquil than that of the inexperienced, deluded | that abolitionists in order td be consistent with relating to both civil and spiritual affairs — which 
youth who looks with silly anxiety to become |the declarations of this guilt, which they have|if obeyed, and carried out—so far from “degen. 
the fraction of a law-giver. Property in the|so oft repeated, must break into these “dens of erating ”’ mankind—would elevate them to the 
country is much safer than in towns. In the| thieves ” and by the bare sword of truth, “ dis- | highest possible degree of purity. Christ gave 
capitals, under the very eyes of government it-|turb” and “drive out” these perverters and|his sanction to both civil and spiritual govern. 
self, robbery and even murder is more common | polluters of the temple of God, which is THE ments in almost every way that it could be 
than in the same amount of rural population ;| sour. or rue sLave! They see that so long as|done.(2) In Matt. 17: 27, He says, lest 

and no device of government, save that of its|this RicuT OF sPEEcH shall be monopolized by | offend them, go thou to the sea, and cast a look, 
own annihilation, seems capable of mending | these guilty organizations, the slave must pine| and take up the fish that first cometh up; and 
the matter. At present, at all events, “safety|in his chains, and refermation must stop, or be} when thou hast opened his mouth, thou shalt 
and tranquility” are attainable on the old geo-|embarrassed,gagged,and crippled. These things! find a piece of money ; that take and give unto 
metrical principle of inverse ratio, and are they see, and will never lose sight of them, but/them for me and thee.(3) Again, Luke 12: 58, 
greatest when we are farthest from the seat of faithfully follow the footsteps of the Great Re-| When thou goest with thine adversary to the 


government. former, through the scorn, buffetings and sacfi-| magistrate, &c.(4) John 19, 11, Thou couldst 
It is, I believe, a universal perception, that 


fice which he endured in vindication of this | have no po'ver at all against me except it were 
moderate sized or small States are best calcula-|xicur. He foresaw that truth could not triumph i given thee from above (5) And the yielding 
ted for the management of their own affairs.—| unless pret. He therefore claimed the rightto| himself up to death, when the civil power re- 
The union of North America is constructed | ytier it anywhere, and commanded his followers} quired it—although the requisitions of that 
somewhat or. this idea; which, in contradis-|to preach it ‘to every creature.” In doing this| power might seem strictly unjust(6) should be 
tinction to that of a vast centralization, is no 
doubt a just one. By reason of lecal knowl- 
edge,immediate interest, prompt communication 


they would be opposed and imprisoned and|enough to convince any candid mind of the 
and final decision close at hand, the govern- 


we 


apostie says, 


killed. But never mind, they would establish! origin of civil power. And the 
principles and examples which if faithfully ap-|submit yourselves to every ordinance of man 
plied, would conquer the world. Let abolition-|for the Lurd’s sake, &ce. And in Heb. 13 7, 
ment is much more easily and beveficially man-|isis apply them ; their cause is worthy. Remember them which have the rule over you, 
aged than if every report had to travel from| I am up here among my adopted hills and|who have spoken the wordof God. Matt. 233 
Bangor to Washington, or from New-Orleans|strenms and valleys. Thereis more freedom in| Whatscever they bid you observe, that obseive 
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and do, &c. Now 1 consider that these things | 


are not to be trifled away ; they are the word of | 
God, and there is a commandment that we | 
should Jove the “ Lord our God,” and if we love 
Him, we shall love His word, and make it our 
law. We shall love the words of His inspired | 
men, also, 
«“ Let the women learn in silence with all sub-| 
jection,” (1 Tim. 2: 11) shall 7 give them any | 
contrary directions? If he suffers them not to | 
es teach in the churches,” shall I do right to | 
grant them that liberty? And if they are 
“happy and contented” under such laws, why | 
should friend Pillsbury, or any other man, wish 
to sow in their bosoms the seeds of discontent, 


and unhappiness ? 

So in the case of slavery. If the Bible sanc- 
lions it, we are in duty bound to receive and 
love it. But as we find nothing written in its 
favor, that makes it a duty, I heartily concur 
with friend P. and every other advocate of the | 
slave, in wishing them forever freed from their 
galling chains. But were I to judge from the ap. 
pearance of his communication, now under con- 
sideration, I should be led to say, that that trait | 
in his character “ Heaven should preserve in 
some{phial, and pass to his credit.” For while 
he is pouring out column after column of vitu- 
peration against churches and church people, 
the governments and those governed—claiming 
to himself the honor of being a friend of “ Tem. 
perance, Peace, Anti-Slavery, and Moral Re. 
form’’—laboring with “might and main” in 
the discouraging work of reforming mankind— 
still Aghting with God’s law and man’s Jaw in 
the most intemperate and abusive manner—ev.- 
idently striving to reform their morals from dad 
to morse: this trait of love to the slave seems to 
shine out through it all like the apple tree 
amongst the trees of the wood. But must God’s 


jaw be annihilated, and Deity be dethroned, to, 
liberate the American slave from bondage ?— 
Can a course which tends to do this, ever liber- 
ate them ? 

I uphold no individual in a course which has 


Iam ready toanswer, NEVER. 


no Bible for it. The iaw and the testimony is 
my guide, and by them I am ready to abide, 
stand or fall, sink or swin, die or live, Bible lib. 
erty is my liberty, and thus far and no farther, 
durst I go. 
taught “that they who preach the gospel should 
live of the gospel,” and if ‘ dlood-suckers”’ is 
the proper name for such, what name shall be | 
appropriate for those who preach “ another gos. 
pel, which is not another” 
af that? “For there be some that would per- 
vert the gospel of Christ.” 

In.consideration of these things I must say, | 


I have considered that the Bible 


and get their living} 


that until I can have some different views of the | 
seriptures—some new and definite explanations 
of the above quoted passages, and many others 

that might be quoted, I shall still consider that } 
civil law is necessary, and ordained of God, as | 
a ‘terror to evil doers ’*—but the christian has | 
nothing to do with it, only to obey so far as he| 
can without violating the word ot God—he be. 
ing only a pilgrim and sojourner here, seeking 
for a better country. And if that law taxes the 

christian, let him follow the example of Christ 

and pay it; and if hard times come in conse- 

quence ef it, let him trust in that God who tem- | 
pers the wind to the shorn lamb. That he will | 
come out right in the end is the humble opin- 
EZRA TUTTLE. 


ion of 


(1) Did he ordain that men should be under | 


‘spiritual vassalage ’’—and does friend Pillsbu- 
ry gO against any thing but that? What an- 
swer then is it to his deprecation of “ spiritual 
vassalage,”’ to say that whatever God ordained 
was pure, &c. Friend P. holds of every ordi- | 
nance of God—that it is pure. 


(2) He gave no sanction to either, in the} 
rense they are deprecated by friend P. He ex- 
pressly forbids his followers to be civil rulers, 


79) 


nnd tells his disciples they are ‘ free indeed. 


, . . | 
(3) This was not acase of tax paying to civ-|tions of that diamond-pointed pen.—I meant to} 

il government, in the first place, It was tribute | say something about it—but felt unequal, in my | 
. . . . | 
jhurrying position, to writing any thing nes 


to the temple service. 
behalf of the christian duty of tax paying. It 


The clergy quote it in 


is as much as they know of the gospel 


And if an apostle of God says, | - 


|“ the unstudied effusions of huurs given to re- 


ltheir title to be called—they are 





stand an undtbided band. upon ihe grave of the 
last fragment of American Slavery, and chant 
its Diner. 





= Herald of Freedom. ’ 


CONCORD: } 


sisi dictates | 


FRIDAY MORNING, MAY 12, 1843. 


SC ageiatciaisns Meiers ~~-~~| 
Sonnets and other Poems by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison-- 


A tasteful pamphle fo-velume of about 1U0 pages 


—from the press of Oliver Johnson, Boston. | 
! 
simply” as the publisher says, 


The contents, 
laxaiion from the arduous labors arising from 
the writer's connexion with the anti-slavery en] 
terprise.’’ This is literally true of them. And 
they bear the marks of the exigencies under 
which they are written. They are not careless, 
uofiaished productions, as none of Garrison’s 
ever are. But they are not Jabored, studied 
pieces like those of the professed poets. Garri- 
son is not a poet. He might have been, had he} 
not been in larger business. These pieces all| 
show he might have been, so faras mere gen-| 
ius is concerned. But he is above Poetry—in 
the cast of mental character natural to him, and 
which has been augmented by the stern and 
trying circumstances into which he has been | 
throne as the starter and mover of a revolution. | 


There is not the poetic imagination and the| 
| 


harmony of numbers, in these sonnets, &c. that} 


you find in the gorgeous and spirited verses of| 


Longfellow, for instance, of whose little publi-| 





cation of “ Poems on Slavery,” I gave some no-| 


tice a shorttime since. Longfellow’s Poems are} 


Poetry. They ure the painting of a spectstor} 


jof the scenes of the Piantation. Garrison’s the 


stern chantings of a champion—demclishing| 


the terrible slave system at the head of the anti-| 


and purpose, during the brief recesses of the| 
conflict. They are composed as he rests upon 
his arms, and al! savor of his great warfare.— 
And if on the whole they would not be called 
poetry, as he himself says he does not perceive 
something 


above it. They are the outpourings of great 


|Humanity carrying on a Revolution for the 


Race—and humming, if I may so say, its glo- 
rious philanthropies, in a sort of running song. 
The Bryants and the Longfellows can wait at 


| leisure on their imaginations, and compose when 
|the ‘frenzy’ happens to take them. 


And they 
can touch and retouch, like the careful painter, 
when he is putting himself a nameon to the 
canvass. 

Tam glad Garrison has uttered himself in 
verses, and that his friend and coadjutor John- 
son has compiled and printed his effusions ina 
collection. They will be dear to the abolition- 
ists, as is their beloved author. I wish I could 
|say something of the collection as it deserves 
| But as Garrison could not stop (or stoop) to 
write poetry—so neither can I stop to writea 
critic notice, even of a work like this, by reason 
that in my humbler station,I am in “hot haste,’’ 
as he has been and is,—in pursuit and route of 
the skulking, flying enemies of Liberty. An 


Anti-slavery Editor that had the leisure to 


| write a review (granting Lim the competency. ) 


would be like the Anti-slavery Pioneer wh.o 
|}could lay aside his woodman's battle axe for the 
| pen of the Poet; and both would be like men 
| pausing in the van of a victory, to adjust their| 
| hair disordered by the battle-breeze,—or to brush | 
off the dust, from their uniform, of the trampled | 
and trenched field 





Pierpont’s Discourse on the Covenant 
with Judas. 

I received this in the time of it—preached| 
last November—and read it with the interest 1| 
always feel, and every body feels, in the produc-| 


| 


| what ought to be said of it,—and deferred it,— 


occasion to say something. The writer, if he 


a 


junder it. 
slavery battle—letting out his mighty thought| 
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that,—who @an have no philanthropy—none at | religion, their’ learning, their. igtiorancey. all \Cesar’s. The image only was his. The money 


least in. exercise, when he writes.—Pierpont {about themisproslavery. They holda sixth of was not. It is amazing to see how stupid the 


has puzzled the poor old compact in its slave-| 
holding pretensions, and made cut its inconsis- 


tencies with tolerating slavery.—But no doubt |the world over—and are beginning to be suspi- 


their number in slavery, and ought to have the | learned priests are on these texts—and all oth. 
infamy of it—and they are getting to have it|ers. 
In regard to the money which Christ tolq Pe. 


in my mind Courts will always interpret it the cious of their trae character, 1 think, here at jter to pay—and which they refer to to Prove 


other way—at least till slavery is abolished by | 
the anti-slavery movement,—when the anti- 
slavery wordings ‘in the instrument will be treat: | 
ed as the controlling ones.—I used to think the| 
constitution was not a slaveholding instrument. | 
Theymade use of it asa barrier to our movement, | 
and being desirous of preserving the character} 
of the sacred old instrument, and the reputation | 
of those who made it, —I looked strongly on the | 
anti-slavery portions of ity—Wwhich are certainly | 
numerous and marked. But when I no longer| 
cared to vindicate the constitution, or admitied | 





that anti-slavery was bound to vindicate it or} 


give back, I ventured to look at it mere impar- 
tally, and could see its palpable pro-slavery fea- 
tures,—and I have no doubt it makes provision | 
for the recovery of fugitive slaves. It was a| 
compact that the people of the northern states| 
would give them up. And though not so ex-) 
pressly worded, it undoubtedly, in the spirit of | 
it, binds the people of New-England (and other} 
non-slave portions) to help catch and remand| 
the fugitive, and to be the watch-dogs of the| 


I know the wording may Le con-! 


plantation. 
strued differently —because they wished to make | 
the compact with as little betrayal of its infer-| 
nal character in words, as they could.—But the | 
wording was done by both parties.—The North} 
was as wary about it asthe South.—They were! 
both ashamed to say slave in the face of the! 
world,—but they both evidently meant it,—or' 
The provisions they made, are! 
inapplicable to any body but slaves. There 
was no occasion for that provision about fugi- 
tives from service and lador,—for any other than 


meant nothing. 


( 


slave fugitives.—No others are ever reclaimed 
Other provisions are made for their! 
recovery, elswhere in the instrument.—Apprer- 
tices, for instance, cannot, 1 suppuse, be re- 
claimed under that clause. A run-away debtor 


cannot be given upto a creditor, to take him 


out of the state—And a fugitive apprentice would 
be bui a fugitive debtor. 

he error of the discourse strikes me to be 
the attempting at all to save the constitution 
from being a “Covenant with Judas ’’—one 
made by Judases (the betrayers of Liberty)—on 
both sides. Let it go so—still I would trampie 
it under foot, in the name of God and Human- 
ity. I would not give up a fugitive slave under 
it—if it was all compact to that effect, and made 
I would treat the 
if claimed as the guarantee of 
kidnapping, as I would the old Mosaic text, 
which the clergy quote for the same purpose, 


for that, and nothing else. 


constitution, 


and in favor of hanging. I would trample it 
under foot, in the name of indignant, outraged 
Humanity. If an alligator is after a man, and 
I can rescue him, am I obliged to make out that 
the constitution is against feeding these mon- 
sters with my fellow-men, before I can give the 
I will 
save the man, and then, if they say the consti. 


helping hand. I will do no such thing. 
tution is against it, I will give that to the alliga- 
tor, and Jet him make the best of his way tothe 
Dismal Swamp, with itin his mouth. And so 
would the author of the discourse. He tries to 
save the Conslilution—but declares freely that 
if he can’t save it, he will “ tread it beneath his 
feet.” I think he: 
Theodore D. Weld 
from the charge of slavery. I would not try, 
ordinarily, to save any instrument in such case. 


I would not go so far towards saying that hu-| 
? 


innot save it—any more than 
could the old Levitical text 


/man liberty depended on instruments. I would 


directly assert the self-evident claims of that, 


'and let those who wished to save the instru-) 


ment—bring them into harmony with it. I 
never would atitempt to save humanity by an 
interpretation of compacts or books. It is 
yielding too much. If you argue the interpre. 
tation, do it in behalf of the text—not in behalf 
of my human rights. 


It was a gallant thing in Pierpont—or would 


George Latimer's case into his pulpit. There is 


home. Christ’s opinion of the duty of paying taxes 


*‘ Religious Rights.--A Discourse.” jin the first et st was ae — oF tribute t, 
overnmen ey were talking of— 

I have now to speak of another literary a of the nite i pa ~ for the 
duction—which circumstances seem to call on!any cldidna’ “cial ee for hims ic © Son of 
me to notice. Otherwise | should not notice it. his Aisci i. oe ad nae of him re oe Peter 
It is quite a different affair from those I have! wena? OF WHOSE housg 


the money was to go, and on Peter’s a 
been speaking of, as the author himself belongs ine Kin ae “a peo co ies wie 
to another class of Gentus than Garrison and! ow re i tented hie wall o. . their 
Pierpont. Itis no other than Reverend Eben’t.| pity oun sanple an rea —. lia. 
: . ; ; > mmin 
Cummings, Baptist Pastor at this place. He has| . ' a igs 
published a Discourse—and he has as good a pam prsin - eae of 
right to as any body, and has a press which is \o B: hows of 


the plain scripture. And yet he i 
jas wellemployed in printing his discourses, as P (a y a teacher, 
| ; : _ {and they keep him fat on a salary for expound. 
ithe paper called the Baptist Register. The Dis: ling “ethene. 


He says, too that Christ shows he was in fayoy 


|course purports to be the one delivered Fast day, | 
of which I made some mention at the Ne lee Goverament—because he let them eeuk 
them ‘even so far as te car. 


though some present at it, say it is quite anoth: | +i and obeyed 
jty his own cioss—when so commanded.” | 


er thing. However that may be, it seems to me 


one of the poorest Discourses I ever saw in | don’t remember he was commanded tocarty bi 
print. ! 


Tf it had come from any body but a dis cross. He is spoken of by John as « bey 
vine, nobody, it strikes me, would read it any ling his cross’—while the other three say 5. 


t hey would a last vear’s Baptist} 1 os : : 
more hant ey o | year’s P jmor of Cyrene bore it after him—being compl 
Regisier. It is an amazing piece of nothing — , 


There; oe ed to doit. How does Parson Cummings knoy 
: ny is neither wee - eae ae it— they commanded Christ to carry it. It is nots 
; c sofh d Mm 
that | can see, any more than there is uman the book. If he knew anything of the ete, 


; ‘ -crow—o these faint imi: } : 
nature in a scare-cro ne of th faint imi ment he would not say so. And if they hai 


tations of mankind, posted up, in jacket and | made him’ carry it—and he was obliged to 
trowsers, with a hat on the top of its back-bone, 


would that prove the chrisitanity of the py) 
to disgust crows away from the cornfield. It! ' ~ 


1d h whos h powers ’ 
; 2OU, rT e way . es . : . 
never coud scare them away, it “imitates Du-) He says Paul “claimed protection of the ciy. 
manity so abominabiy.” I can account for 


{ : : il power when his rights were infringed.” 4, 
people’s reading it—or listening to t—or for) aia not, that I remember. He appealed toCr, 
any body’s being contented to write it, only on 


the ground that it comes from a priest and a 


|Sar—not to get protection—but to be tried » 
; ;Rome rather than at Jerusalem—as he wa; 

pulpit—and one thing sounds just aboutas well, 

coming from these, as another. 





jobliged tobe, at one of them. He was not claim. 
7 j : ing any thing on account of an infringementof 
It has a text—Peter s injunction to not Using | his rights. They were prosecuting him, and he 
freedom maliciously. Itis applied by way of only made choice of tribunals. The Parson 
address to Foster and others who speak in the| inks Paul was bringing assault and battery 
synagogues. It was addressed to God’s elect | seainst somebody who had “ infring:d his 
by the apostle. Parson Cummings applies it to) >; o;75__or was prosecuting somebody for speak- 
those he would have dragged out of the syna-',. . 





ing in some meeting where he preached. He says 
And it is as much as /t99, Paul “claimed” damages or “ reparation” 
he knows of the text, or the proprieties of appli-| when they beat him and imprisoned him at 
cation. And more learned divines than he,know ‘Philippi. 1 don’t know whether it was at Phil. 
as little about it. Would Peter have dragged jppi, or not, but that he claimed any reparatics 
any body out, for speaking in a meeting where |i. aj] a gross blunder and mistake. All he asi 
he wanted to preach? Or have gone before @led in the world was, when the magisiraies 
justice of the peace tosend them to Jail? Not | wanted tosend him away privately—to have 
he. Nor would he thank Parson Cummings for them take him out publickly —for the testimony 
preaching such doctrine from his texts. But of jt. He asked no recompense. Friend Cum. 
Peter isn’t here to complain. If he were, he mings seems to think he demanded smart mon. 
would give the parson a smart moral rap on the | ey of them—as he himself would, if any ove 

knuckles. | should touch his august person. Paul never 

One thing the Parson is rightin. He bases! took the law of any Lody—but always \aught 

his “ Religious Rights ” wholly on the Statule.\that Christianity could not go to law in any 
Why he calls them “ Religious,’ though, I do! ¢ase, 

not see—unless religivus anc civil or political, | 
mean the same thing with him. He calls it) ance of civiltyranny, is true. And it is onthi 
‘* Religious Rights,” and then derives it wholly ground that Foster and his associates bear 


° . ( has . 
from the General Court. He does not base an tiently and peacefully the brutal drag-outs a 
iota of iton the gospe!. He tries to base the 


General Court on the Gospel—and to make out, 


gogues and sent to Jail. 


That christianity enjoins unresisting endur 


imprisonments of Cummings and his broth: 
priests. And Cummings might just as we 
in his clear way,the duty of obeying the General quote Foster in favor of the General Court, 
Court in the matter of speech. You ca see he | pay) and Christ in favor of the old Roman és 
would be at that, if he were distinctly at any/potisms. The cases are precisely parallel asi 
thing. He would like to make out the gospel 4:. point. 

nature of a military government —ana ther the\ 


} 


mie ; ; | The Parson says men must obey God, thougi 
christian duty of holding one’s peace in obedi-| . sl 

rather than the Law—and he blunders on to!tt | 
ence to ils gag-laws. | 


His illustrations all go to place Foster and his very text uttered in reply to 8 gag. Taye 
associates in the place ot the early apostles, and | dered ae of the apostles not to = " 
himself and his pulpit brotherhoods, in place of —_ of their doctrines. They replied —— 
their ancient persecutors. He founds the divine| ©" it be right in the sight of God, . rel 
right of the militia government and his right 19) FO you more than unto God, judge ye.” The 


© 8 ° ‘ | 1 quote 
drag out under it, on Christ’s direction “toren-| Very text Maria French Chandler would q 


der unto Caesar the things that are Cosar’s,”|i8 reply to his order to sit down in the Baptis 
and on his instructions to Peter to pay the mon- Meeting House. 

ey found in the fish’s head. As to the first, I} He says there must be a “thus sath the 
admit that the Parson is Cesar and more too.| Lord,” though—before any one must speak. Is 
His priesthood makes him a greater than Cxsar|not his quotation a“ thus saith the Lord,” "| 
in the eyes of his people. That the right to gag/his view? Does not he regard every text, or 
people however, in a place of public worship, is} He says undera government like ours, a cis 
a “thing that is Cesar's,” Ideny. I would not | could rarely, if ever, occur, where the laws 





| 3 3 : Fi . . } 
In the | I have recently had a copy sent me, and take) have been in any other Boston preacher,to bring ‘‘ render” that right to Cesar. I would not ren-jthe land could conflict with obedience to Gu 


next place Christ does not say it was any body’s | 


der up the right of speech to Julius Cesar him-|or with a pure conscience. What does he tht 


duty to pay it—be it what it might. He does, notice atall whether I speak of his productions) not another of them, that I know, would dare self, or his great representative and successor, | of the slave laws of the land,—and the rum 


what he does lest he should offend them, not be- 
cause they had a right to the tribute from him 
and Peter. He saysexpressly just before that 


| 


| 


j}to the right cause 
| 


or forbear—will always attribute my omissions do it, if he wanted to. To desecrate a dedicated the author of this “ discourse.” His quotation |cense laws and ten thousand others of the 
| meeting house, in behalf of a runaway slave! of the text shows his utter obfusity as to the | But I can’t notice a thousandth of his ab 
| George Latimer was in Boston Jail, waiting, To defile a consecrated pulpit, by such a secu. meaning of it. A man asked Christ if it was) ties—it is all trash, trumpery and_ blunder, 


suse 


: > , : “see raet 
they were not entitled toit. “Then are the) the event of the struggle between the Abolition-| lar affair as down-trodden liberty! To profane lawful to pay tribute to Cesar or not. He did\ most all. I am ashamed to review the g 
children free" he says—meaning himself and ists and the Honorable Courts in Massachusetts!a Holy day by a discourse on mere human itto entrap him. Christ avoided the snare and| thing. His insinuation that abolitionists “i 
| tee ; ; : ‘ . : j in ot 
| —over his prostrate body-—whether or not he|rights—a day God has set apart (the clergy say) gave him no answer to his question. He did|the right to destroy the right of speech ia 0 


Peter. 


(1) Agree with him on the road instead of 
gomg to law.—A queer way truly that.of sanc- 
honing civil controversy. If you have a dif. 


ference and are on the way to the Court House | they wanted him to be one, and were aiding and | hearing theological students display their learn. Christ was in favor of Cxsar’s right to impose 
| abetting a paltry kidnapper to reduce him to|ing—and not to be spending it like other human tribute on Christians, and their obligation to 
They ventured their ermine into the! time inthe relief of suffering humanity. It was pay ittohim. And he derives the christian 
Smut aud dirt and wvermine of Leverett Sueet, | a bold thing—and pretty manifestly a departure right of our General Court to pass a gag law on | 
le > , , ° ; ; ' 1 i j iti . 
j and held session there in the very Jail,I believ €,| from the business of the pulpit. The discourse it—and his own right, as one of the Cesars, to it is voluntary on the part of the peop 
| : nee ‘ ‘ : . oe ° ’ 
jin obedience to the nod of a common slave} is in Pierpont’s well known style, and written drag out and prosecute, in a christian meeting. | OF not.” ; a right? 
) 1 Pierpont preached upon it—while the! with no abatement of his accustomed power.— Christ did not decide the question at all in this ly expressed. That is, any body has ’ 
ingly unjust,” and in fact was all right!! But) other pulpits of the city, almost all of them re-| The morality of it is high toned—altogether too'case. He could not have decided it against speak his sentiments, if the majorly 
fused their cheap prayers,—-or offered them up! high for the pulpit—and had the author never tribute, without endangering himself as a rebel ing to let him. Otherwise not. 


even—go not there, but settle. 


(5) Was Pontius Pilate God's anointed ser. 
vant, and did Christ owe him the obedience of 


the cross! 


(8) Then crucifying Christ was only “ seem. 


I can’t note any farther—contending howeverin 
belalf of friend Tuttle, that his exposition of 


scripture is better than one priest could give in 


i thousand 


The following Resolution submitted by A.M 
Merril!, of Bradford, was adopted at the close of 
a Mass Meeting, holden at Georgetowr 
on the 26th March, 1843 


Resolved, That this meeting congratulates the 
genuine Anti-Slavery of America, on the acces: 


Mass., 


sion to its ranks of the “ New Hampshire Rain-| however, that his argument strikes me as rather) charged that the Constitution contains a com-|he did not say either way. 
ers’’—the Hutchinson Family, a representation |, 


of which are now present; and recommend 


vsm—and while thev shall cheer the van of 
the Anti-Slavery bale we pray God to spare 





| 


[should be remanded to the alligators of the) for His ceremonial homage—when He wants) not tell him whether it was lawful or was not) ers—or any other right, i 
|South. His crime was that he did not want to| men to be singing Him psalms and playing Him lawful, and parson Cummings, and brighter di-| as it 1s clumsily made. 


s a calumny as ba¥ 
He knows bette,” 


: : st meth 
| be a slave.—The crime of said Courts was that tunes, and offering Him grimacing prayer, and vines than he, quote the fact to prove that|he does not know the road to the Baptist ™ 


| slavery 


hunter. 


jon the other side. 
| 


| 


nulland void, provided it had been made, which 
|the author denies, and makes an ingenious argu 





as a constitun 


igeoious and philanthropic,than lawyer-like.— | pact in favor of slaveholding. jm * 
on ; t 

jit is no disparagement, in r estimation, to| >k , they y ; . wesar’s, S : 3 _ Teconvic 

thems tm the Aespiéality, tha geteenace, the suuu*| ) disparagement, in my estimatio to ple to know what they have been guilty of in| said he Cesar ; aid they: Render unto Cx He holds to no such doctrine 

ral talent, and the warm hearts of American Aho-|52Y this—philanthropy cannot make a lawyer-/this behalf. They are a Slaveholding People, |sar the things, &c., said Christ, and unto Ged/it out of his own mouth and on 


. i 
like, Siatesman-like argument, on such a paper| Every thing about them is pro-slavery 


encountered the displeasure of the distillers and 


The discourse treats a supposed compact un-| pis brother elergy, in the matters that led to his Safely decided in favor of it. He might safély|* how far it is right to urge our views upon 
der which Latimer should be given up, as a| ecclesiastical trial, this diseourse would have have said it islawful to pay it. » 
|. covenant with Judas’’—or Judas’ covenant 10} cost him the favor of both, and of any worship. have said so--if he thought so—and ought | willingly hear us, and no farther.” Brie ov 
betray his Master. It holds such a compact| ping congregation, a!most, in city or country __ to have said so—if he decided at all. Hecould|trine. The Parson is a great abolition’ 


| e.e . 
jt isa parish-forfeiting discourse. The author 


|} wil! indulge me in saying T wish he had left 
ment in defence of the Constituv‘on against the] out entirely the argument in favor of the Consti. cify Christ for his heresies—and he did not 
imputation. The author will allow me to say|tution. T want it to be distinctly admitted—and Choose to say the contrary, at that time, and so 


I want the peo- 


Their| 
—lt takes a statesman to do| Constitution, their legislation, their politics,their! without any answer. 


ing house. He knows they demand equal ret 
for every body.—Is this destroying their 11g" 

He admits we have “right to express # 
sentiments, under all circumstances, = 
io hea 
A sentiment as free, as it is ba"!* 


are 


» he sav 


against Cesar’s government. He might have} Should the inquiry be made, 


the! 
And he would| attention of others, I answer, just so fe" * 


' 
not say this, for Cesar evidently had no right to| much anti-slavery preaching would he have 





ition 

it, any more than the Chief Priests had to eru-| lowed Garrison at the beginning of the * al 
movement,—or the abolitionists now: : is 

too “any person may call an assembly ie 

He said show me/a public place, properly obtained and ert 

the money! They dic. Whose head is that,!what he believes truth without molestatio® 4 


his ow" 


the things, &c.,and away the tranper went|practice. The abolitionists procured nd iW 
n 2 


For the money was not! Room the other day, for their meet! 
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The mo i charge of it,—and the shame and alarm at their imprisonment, as 1|the objects of their pretended sympathy, of | its? —resulting ia the present uousual phe- [he poorest man may lessen his neigi- 
‘al \ r? j a , ‘ 
stupid 1 re Te te Uhre hut it up and ‘attempted to do when friend Beach himself was| the white race, and of the southern country; nomena of the moral worl!, so strikingly | hor's load. He who has no gold, may 
Pid the lectmen, to please the clergy, Shut '§ UP still we do not consider that it will or can| correspondent to those of the physical world. give what gold cannot purchase. If re- 


The people very gene- |incarcerated at Newburyport. But I have been 


; ; 1. We look upon itasa tute-| Prophecy declares that’* in the last days 
demanded it should be unusnally absorbed in Anti Slavery efforts here. | be perpetua P ee : 


nd all oth. 
lage through which the black race has to| perilous times shall come”—in the general | 


ould not let them in. ligion does not make men who profess it 


more ready to render others Nappy, it is 


TISt told Pe. 
to to prove 


ally remonstrated and | 


“opened The remonstrance was presented to 


Foster has been here, and we have had protrac-\nass by slow and toilsome (but, if we can| prevalence of all forms of selfishness to an 
ted meetings, and agitations—and encountered | believe our eyes and ears, not unhappy) sta-| unprecedented degree. 


We expect these | 4 pretense. 


We are to be judged at the 


“the Reverend Eben’r Cummings for signature, | 


We look upon it as a necessary train-|unusual and increasing developments of last by this rule. Phe inquiry is to be 


ring taxes_ 
OF tribute to 
—but for the 
s the son of 


; : ienti . :. »\ the persecutions of the clergy and their min-| ges. jun ) . . 
and he said “ he could not conscientiously sign 1," oa and been shut out of common, open|ing for the people; as the oaly means by | wickedness, the most astonishing of which | especially concerning our conduct towar: 
B : 7+ |lons— e : he ° i : . . aged c 
‘—and turned his back on the presenter en | Halls white the very docs. almost A ie free Which they can emerge or be preserved from | are the infidelity oppressions,violence,frauds!the sick, the prisoner, the pauper, ai! 
Nand shut the door in his face ana — into | Halls, > the very dogs, st, barbarism, and as a great instrument by|sensuality and diaholism of the anti-Chris-|the foreioner. The netghbor whom we 
Bj esented it. 

This house. It was not I that pr 


| 


ingress and egress, and access—doors scarcel ‘gag A cage ts: ante his ‘ oh iheudlitbrty lie snwideniee iit. aiket ; 
But | 96 ee Y\which a distinct family of mankind, and a/tian church including all the sects—will ad are to love is ovr next door neighbo: 


cked at all. And Ihave been obliged to la-| gjctincet qu; > are to be ma mance ¢ ‘rease ¥ idently to the , 

F and Peter Tyhe Reverend brother misrepresents when he | locked a distinct quarter of the globe, - be made) vance and i rease, correspo dently to “ that is. tha ae os Gh or a. 
whose h . f abolitionists to|bor hard out of the Herald Office, and been, acquainted with the arts and comforts of! inereasing derangement of the natural we thd bore Stamarteam Bieney (Hi Ci aoa Bert x 
— pretends to hold to the right of abo tion's He|Moreover, more than usually unwell. Still I civilized life. That tutelage and restraint,|in the iast paroxisms of its mortal disease,; #e Samaritan knew this, , - 

a y 5 ° . . . pst p ’ ’ ’ 5 matey —s =? ‘ t : . j ' A Sas al . aS ani P sha ea ' . ¢ > > av . rps 
nswer that call meetings in public places unmolesied. He \should not have left those incarcerated ones a/ Tight, necessary and proper,’as. n our mind, | and the expiring convulsions of the present'small pittance he gave: the poorest 


they certainly are, will by and by have ac-j earth and heavens. 'among us may go and do likewise. Do 


bute of their 
complished their purposes, and then they! Months ago we had met with such devel-! not allow a townsinan, or a stranger, or 


holds to no such thing and will agree to nosuch 
1 Peter’s Jia, 


4 h f he an af ] he! t WwW e e ingle week without a note of remembrance 
thin 1 c sale it. h n h cant ’ 


t | , y —{o ave c > ; as 9 P -ir@e MEQ , ‘re ] : - 
Cummings Delp it, he will be Joud for it. jee sy mpathy from er fc rT have had must have an end. We have no idea that opments of wickedness where we should even an emigrant,to suffer for lack of 
sae 2 ’ cosa the tant, aheet. ebeking, dust off of personal liberty the while, and the privileges of this will happen exceptin a long time; it;have last expected, that we supposed We our endeavors. It will cost vou little, 
he k of i He qu h t hear you, to srove | home. I thank friend Beach for his reproof. i will be of slow but sure growth ; and if were prepared, by the astounding disclo- tls te will Ge each 60 hin. ’ 
n ahOWwS of — your esti ong " oa 7 a To! He complains of the Liberator, also—impli-| timely pecautions are taken, will be _— sures already witnessed, to —s any thing | 
1S @ teacher 7 you have no right, in such case, to speak. 10 +,,.gradual and silent progress as to work no) that could in future occur, without surprise. | “Tis a little thing 
wi ledly. Friend Beach should remember that Gar- : Sill there 


for €Xpound. 


Was in favor 
hem crucify 
far as te cy. 


© me it shows the manner of bearing testimony | 


violent change or convulsion of society. | But we were mistaken. occur; To give acup of water; yetits draught, 





rison does not agree with usas tothe rightto) itt iece remarks we cheerfully rec- 
enter the synagogues and speak, as he and Fos- | gyend the letter of our correspondent to the 
ter have done—or, at least, as to the fitness and | consideration of planters and of the public : 
We cannot ex.|tully persuaded that by the same or similar 
means, the southern country is to be re- 


‘ against them, when they wont let you speak, | 
but drag you out. It is the way for Foster, on| 
the threshhold of friend Eben’s Synagogue—to| 


j : ; ; jusefulness of the right itself. 
"bear testimony against him, when prevented trom pom bien, then; t0 0 Meant. ead: bend: ietoithe 
’ ’ 


Of cool refreshment, drained by fevered lips, 
May give a shock of pleasure tothe frame, 
More exquisite than when nectarian juice 
Renews the life of joy in happiest hours. 

It is a little thing to speak a phrase 

Of common comfort, which by daily use 


atrocities so o’ertopping former ones, so} 
much blacker and more reckless than any-! 
thing imagination could apprehend, that we | 
lare still overwhelmed with yet deeper as-} 
tonishment at these newer and more horri-| 


manded.” king there. Friend Eben thinks it shows i of its surplus and dangerous popula-| ble developements. And we have ai lengih | oe See ee 
on ] ; speaking ; : case of the martyrs to this movement. We lieved fits d - the most a aeete” dis- | learned to expect such manifestations of hu-| Has almost Jost its sense; yet on the ear 
1 to carry his that Foster has no right there and his own sis tiles lili ade ath hens tion, prepared by the eee eek lee a apes oT — 1 Of him who thought to die unmourned,’twill fal! 
1 as “ bear, Fright to drag him out.—All the right he has ee ee rer—when we Se€/cipline for a uew home and for freedom ;| man depravity, as will surprise and astound) 7 ie choicest music.” 
. the heart is faithful and true. I have no objec-| the condition of the negro tribes both here|even those who anticipate them. We be-| 
| 


hree say §), 
eing compil. 
mings knoy 

It is not ip 
of the tests. 
if they had 
obliged to 
Of the ripi) 


on of the ciy. 
nged.” He 
vealed to Cr. 
» be tried a 





) the right to receive the dust from Foster's feet. 





Paul’s shaki is talisent’ and tion to the reproof of friends. 
z He pss aie : _— : le ne eel y | faithful to one another, as well as to the enemy |t0 enjoy 
SEORyINg |, FOSt Swee Se Spex ye * |—but let us maintain a marked distinction (as 


% neeforth I will go unto the} ; / 
: ae eee aad tell et. ates to| 7 really feel) between honest diversity of opin- | + 
‘ a ’ 5 


* treat him, (which it does show,) but that he haste and falsity of principle, er apathy and nt From the Christian World. 


difference. : 
"no right to speak where he is not wanted! ’ | The Law of Kindness. 
| Iam glad to see you have spoken out on 


He charges the abolitionists he is accusing, Opinions of a New-Orleans Editor, 


J with “following in the track of the infidel| Of what friend Wood, of the Congregational Jour- | 
Paine.”’—So for as I know them, they know as ) Insane. 


|: 
i i i interest, which you ought take up, and o- 
i ’s infidelity, as Cammings does Sap re. ” 5 ea 5 
ga tah ena + they are in Paine’s —emancipation “upon a principle as ver which my heart bleeds. [t is known, 
0 . 2 


novel as it is efficacious.” yes, it can be proved, that the chief reason 
track, therefore, they do not know it. why our admirable penitentiaries cannot 


a greater degree of security ; and 


be promoted. 


nal, calis Mr. McDonogh’s novel plan of eman- 


cipation”? 


He published the main pari of it-—-and says_ 


We should bejand in Africa, to be improved; the whites 


the subject of the cruelty practiced on the /ty to its overflowing. 
There isa matier of still deeper’ pot be consummated ina very few weeks’! 


Let no one be surprised at my quoting 
Servile 


ilieve that however long or short the time! 
yet remaining to the present world, it will!choice poetry to mechanics. 


the happiness and welfare of both races to) be the theatre of far greater outrages than] bhoors may stare in amaze; but the Amrr- 


jit has been since the Flood—and greater) j-gy mechanic is no boor. 
lthan it was before the flood, tho’ the earth | 
j had become *PILLED with violence,” when | 
fitcame. And men may very quickly pro-, 
|gress from their present degree of wicked-| 
ness to the filling of the cup of their iniqui- 

Who can say it will 


Who shall 
dare to say that the poorest journey mas 
may not reach forth his hand in the gary 
den of the muses? And whe shall deny 
to the honest laborer the solace of doing, 
good? It isthe best work in the worst 
times. Help others, and you relieve 
yourself. Go out, and drive away the 
cloud from that distressed friend’s brow, 
and you will return with a lighter heart. 
‘Take heed to the Little things—the tritl- 


or days? “ Behold [comeasa thief,” saith 
‘the Lord; “ Blessed is he that wateheth and 
keepeth his garments, lest he walk naked, 
und they see his shame.” How apparent, 








pe en He gives their heresies snbstantially, as he| his readers “read it with great interest »__|reform those who oe under their influ-| js the “shame” of many already ! iB ' on i 
‘as not claim. says.— They regard no part of the Bible as of! pore oh ee ence is, that society bars up iis gates a-| ——— : - |ing, unobserved language or action— 
Tingement of ’ ame aide except the account of the tele I said I should wink they would. gainst their return—that, unlike the father | HOW TO DO GOOD. | passing in a moment. A syllable may 
him nd h coal ist’s words in the f li »| Our readers have had the whole of the horrible of the prodiga! son, human mercy closes lstab a blessed hope: a syllable may re- 
a ee e istry and Christ’s words in the a evangelists. | scheme in the two last Heralds. The religion jis doors at the approach of the reformed SY CUARLES Quits. Ca ae Gens Bad nape: ga 
© Parson hem hold no part of any book as of| ,¢ , sh 7 te ; ; vee eae | . . : an y cru: 
Some of t P y jof this country is in the mass ready to endorse culprit, and bids him starve, or go back to ventle bedi? Wk Male AT Seaiivadines 


and battery 

nfringed his 

ody for speak- 
ed. He says 
‘ reparation” 
oned him at 
t was at Phil. 
iy reparation 


© 


divine authority, merely because it is in the| jt <o far as they are willing the miserable ‘he swine’s husks. 
book, but prove every thing, by the standard sjaves should ever be suffered to go even to Li- 
God has furnished, and then hold it divine and | peria_which very many of our divines would 
hold it fast. None of them hold worse than this./ not be, unless shunle places could be supplied by 
Friend Cammings holds the whole Bible volume | sjaves from the ranks of the present nominally 
to be a divine something or other—but knows free people. Slavery is astate of subordination, 
little or nothing of what is in it,—and does not! which Rejigion with a Priesthood demands in 


believe a quarter of it, and holds to practicing! the human family. The Priesthood is an eleva. 


inent, 


I mean. 


And, in this business | 
of casting back into the flames those whom | 
Christ would, above all, have rejoiced to 
save, I fear it is true that the Christian part 
of the public, rather those who pride them- 
selves on selfrighteousness, are sadly prom- 


Let me give an instance or two of what |emergencies, than for the exigencies Of tod and Botzs defeated 
A shoemaker was lately libera-|the passing hour. : 


The duties of life are not all of the are ea 
. |may reiive from torture. He that is faith- 


. = ry 

great andexciting sort. T'herearemany).>-. ; 2 : ; 
— 5 ; y ful in that which is least, is faithful also 
duties in every day ; but there are few days! . ’ é : 
mee ; “7 \in much; and he that is unjust in the 
in which one is éalled to mighty efforts or | 2 z ; 

é — So? ‘least, is unjust also in much. 
|heroic sacrifices. 1 am persuaded that} 


most of us are better prepared for great| 


Virncinsa Evrerion. Wrse is re-clec- 


Paradox as this 1s, it} 
iis tenable, and may be illustrated by pal-} 


Inroxicarion.—To what an awful ex- 


All he ask h ; yee : ted from our penitentiary, a reformed man. 
- ardly any of it. That is his Christianity and/|;; . 1 ondi >nressioni | . . Y hikwewale ‘ . . Aagl 
magisirates eile ‘ahdehee They hold to ae : tion, which demands @ corresponding depression 'He jmmediately offered himself to — pable instances. There are many men/tent must the rage for ardent spirit have 
° { ity els . ; " 7 r and en- ° : : ae : 6 ° 
ly—to have ; ; “aristianity be-|/in mankind to keep society balanced—and that' master workmen for employment, and en-| ¥ 1, would, without the hesitation of an prevailed at one time in Eugland, when 
cause they know in their sonls it is right, 


the testimony 
Friend Cun. 
1 smart mon. 
|, if any ove 
Paul never 
Ways \aught 
law in any 


sisting endur. 
id it is on thi 
ates bear p 
irag-outs api 
L his brotbe 

just as we 
ral Court, 
1 Roman des 
parallel asi 


God, thoug) 
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and | depression, to be corresponding, must be at least gaged to toi: for sometime for mere bread 
hold themselves bound to practice it. Cummings | as low down as slavery. Hear the New-Orleans 
don’t. Bulletin. Moses Stuart of Andover holds to the 

They hold “ first day of the week no more|same opinion with this alligator editor, on the 

sacred than any other of the seven.” religious sanctions of the slave system. Moses 

Cummings thinks, or pretends to, that it is a| Stuart was the Gamaliel, I believe, at whose 
bible-appointed sabbath. He can’t find any | Reverend feet friend Wood caught the inspira. | 
‘thing in the bible to warrant him in it. tions of theology. 

But I can’t wear myself out any farther, no-| Arrican CotonizaTion.—We publish on 
‘ticing this most stupid and unfair discourse. || our first page, to-day, a letter addressed to 
will only ask any who take the trouble of read-| U8 some time since, by John McDonogh, | 

Ving it, just to look up the scripture, and see the | £84-. on the subject of African Coloni- 


, ; ization, detailing the means by which he 
/ absurd quotation of it. The Reverend author! ya, able, withont pecuniary fond and with 


‘‘dlusters about rights, like a 4th of July dema-| great gain in the pleasure he experienced 
-gogue. He asks his Baptists, “if they will sit}in the transaction, to set at liberty his en- 
>-and endure” the violation of them! He says | tire family of negroes, aod send them com- 
“it would be “overstepping that line where en.| fortably provided, back to the country of 
durance would beavirtue.” <A pretty Christian | their ancestors. The character of Mr Mc- 


ec Donogh, for probity, intelligence and pub- 
minister to talk thus—to stir his hearers to mob-| Jie spirit, lt eee his 5 sete to publi. 


he had been, lest, discovering i: afterwards 
he should be turned out with insult. 


| 


ing to them.” 


} 


try,” a worthy and unpretending man did 


well ever since. 
And now sée the opposite side. 


famous memory, relates, over his own 
name, that on being released from confine- 
ment, he determined tolead a new life, and 
obtained a situation as a clerk iu Wall 
street. He had not been there long, yet 


when the absent partner of the firm return- 


but he felt afraid to Jet them know where 
) 
Lo,} 
and behold! six reputable employers reject-| 
ed him ai once. He “ might steal, for all) 
they cared; might starve, but ‘twas noth- 
When he was just ready to) 
|cespair, when he felt that God was aban-! 
\doning him, that it “did no sort of good to| 


the Samaritan’s deed of taking him into his ing, f ; 
service, where he has conducted excellently | world goes, really so, who belie, in do-| ecutive has refused to re-appoint Judge 


Edward 
D. Gray, the companion of Robinson, of in- 


had won the confidence of his employer, | 


’\ instant, plunge into the sea, to rescue a| the parliament was obliged to prohibit 
‘drowning child, but who, the very next} for twelve months the distillation of gin { 
hour, would break an engagement, or Smollet informs us that there were at 
sneer at an awkward servant, or frown! that time Signs or show-boards to the tip- 
unjustly on an amiable wite. pling houses, with this tariff of prices, 
Life is made up of these little things. |‘ drunk for a penny—dead drunk for two 
According to the character of household | pence—straw for nothing.” 
words, looks, and trivial actions, is the} 
\true temper of our virtue. Hence are 
are many men reputed good, and, as the 


Junge Jay. In obedience to the will 
| of Southern masters, the New-York Ex- 
|mestic life, the promise of their holyday| Jay to the office of Judge, the duties of 
jand Sunday demeanor. Great in the| which he has heretofore so faithfully dis- 
large assembly, they are little at the fire-| charged: 

Leaders, perhaps, of public benev- : nora 
Rumscllers in State Prison.—Rev. Mr. 

| the saving principle of the social compact ;| unt, temperance lecturer, said last wins 

lyet, when they are among their depen- | ter, during his lectures in this city, that 


idents, they are peevish, morose, severe, | the rumseller ought to be sent to the State 
could prove it. The late 





' side. 
| 


‘olence, they plead for universal love, as 


‘or in some other way constantly sinning | Prison, and he 


“ 1 } ” vg | i i ry i . : . |) , | P j F 7 j 
ee ad ocracy. God has given you rights,’’ he say on even if we do a agree with him ed. This event ruined him. The new-|acainst the law of kindness. lreport of the Warden of the Connecticut 
‘ to the : 3 : . ” > = = ° . GS 5 , . S»- os : 

. The ‘and you are bound to maintain them.” You ee y io sentiment. But we do regard ‘comer insisted oa Gray’s imiediate dis-} “Why do you begin to do good so far| State Prison proves that they are receiv- 
oes ‘must silence the intruder or take him out, and; "!8 P hick Pe Pen sung sapind for ae charge ; and the result of it was, that “eour-|,g> ‘his is a ruling error. Besoin ating their deserts. It appears that the 

‘o speak any a 3 ing which, an ringing it to a successfu . ae ” ol 4 | fs oll dl ” , r . . ; ° 
li " whet hyrhetesderrudperidsegeelll God | issue he deserves the costo of the South |. aes cece. go _ ; i pone a the centre, and work outwards, Jf you| Whole number of prisoners is 169. Of 

plea “welt “has gi u rig | : : . \cessiui attempts to get business, he again} he nie ree < Se sere he > sellers 

aerators ‘has given you vights, and your country has| and of every friend of the negro race. It is fell; and was sent back, by the savage ery-|d0 not Jove your wife, do not pretend, these , Seventy-cight had been runtseller's, 
* ve.” The given you defence”’—he exclaims. |the only experiment that has ever been at-|eliy of society, to have its curse printed in|/to such love for the people of the antip-| #9@ one hundred and eight had been in- 

yt 1d quote Bat I quit the disgusting and stupid bluster. | tempted, the only plan that has ever been deeper letiers on his soul | odes If you let some family grudge, | temperate. Who wishes a license to sell 
wear § My apology for noticing it, is that it comes from | proposed, either of liberation or coloniza-| | knew a case similar to this, in a poor|/some peccadillo, some undesirable ges-|'"toxicating drinks as a passport to thie 

: esirable ges-| 


in the Baptist 


ns saith the 
st speak. |i 
the Lord,” *!) 
ry text, on 
e ours, a cit 
the laws 
lience to Gw 
does he thit 
nd the rua 
rs of the kit 


A blunder, # 
riew the gre 
itionists clail 
speech ia oul 
umay 3s base 


end Daniel Noves will go into the meetings and | dustry and economy, and thus fitted to car- 
) discuss the subject on equal terms with the car-|TY civilization and freedom to the land 







| —where he can be replied to. 


{tion, that we consider likely to lead to a 

a os ‘happy result, either to the master or tl 
Were it from a layman, I wo ice | ; “4 
yman, f would not notice | servant. The negroes who passsed through | 
| that long apprenticeship of fifteeen years, | 
Sere eee serving their owner with singular fidelity | 
| : ; 5 | 
— ay, po eet a ._ | betraying no impatience for the end of their| 
5 CRSeeaRS Come of the eading citizens I) probation, and steadily persisting in the o-| 
this village, in intellect and Jiberality of spirit, | verwork by which the means of their ulti- 
‘as well as humanity, contemplate starting some|mate redemption was so slowly (it must 
meetings for the discussion of this subject. J) have seemed) accumulating, certainly did 
Tejoice to hear it. I want somebody to start, 9° inherit a liberty unprepared - its 
ie . enjoyment or for its proper use; and the 

them unconnect 5 ’ : : 

a ed, technicatly with the Anti systetn by which they were thus trained to’ 
Slavery movement—and let them see how the| the active exercise of the virtues of fidelity 
‘Priesthood will treat them. See if the Rever.|to their master, perseverance, fortitude, in- 


Swede, now in New York, the son of a 
clergyman. But the theme is too sad. 


a priest, and can hardly be read with impartial- 
ity. 
it—and nobody would read it at all. 


From the Disciple. 
Acting themselves out. 


That mankind generally are at heart worse 
in some ages than others, we do not believe. 
jut that they ace out what is in their hearts, 
more freely in some periods than in others, 
is manifest. The present times are deeply 
characterized by this acting out what is in 
the heart. That reservedness, variously 
denominated prudence, discretion, dissim- 
ulation, or hypocrisy, is now, to a far great- 
er degree than in some other times, thrown 
off—and men are more manifestly themselves. 
We doubt not this unusual developement is 
the effect of influences, unusval in degree 
if not in kind, proceeding from both the ma- 
teria! and spiritual worlds—if indeed the 


nal Laymen—however respectable they m | which belongs to their race, cannot be un- 
y P y ay be! worthy the attention of all who would co-. 


‘ : He can croak out loperate in the exertions, guarded and grad- 
his hanging sentiments from the pulpit—where| wal amelioration of the condition of our ser-| 
nobody can answer him, and where nobody can| vile population, and their ultimate restora- 


ture, sour your visage toward a sister or| State prison, even if he has the oppor- 
ls daughter, pray cease to preach benefi-| ‘unity of riding there with his custom- 
So ’ 7 e F | 7 , . * 
cence on a large scale. | ers.— Washingtonian. 
What do you mean by ‘ doing good !”’ | ‘Tenses i. icceaainlh 
|Is it not increasing human happiness?—); | : ? 
° , TT 
|Very well! But whose happiness? Not Phe Agent of the Montreal TTemper- 
the happiness of A, B, or C, inthe planet | ANCe Society, estimates the number ot 
. . e "T. ’ Io 8 ‘. * ‘ Traet at mh 
Saturn, but that of fellow-terrestrials ; Temp. Soc’s. ya Canada West, at 386, and 
not of the millions you never see, so the number of members at 60,000. Ie 
much as that of the hundreds, or scores, ©#timates the saving, in the District of 
; yeinca “ card . , ; — 

|whom you seeevery day. Begin tomake| Prince Edward, alone, during thefpast 
people happy. It is a good work—it is) YC%", at $20,000 m the diminished con- 
‘the best work Begin, not next door, but sumption of intoxicating drinks as com- 
'within your own door; with your next P®red with former years ; and adds , that 
‘neighbor—whether relative, servant, or ® small portion of the saving effected by 
superior. Account the man you meet the temperance reformation, would be ani- 
ithe man youare to bless. Give him such P!y suflicient to earry forward, the good 

’ ’ vs ~ man 4 "CORK en mre > Q 
things as you have. ‘ How can | make C°USE to final success, ‘There are 
(him or her happier?” ‘This is the ques- hundred and twenty temperance societies 





one 


me see > hear with any mental freedom,—but see if he tion to freedom and to their proper Gearseti duct, hav semeal Webceaattotrat arr tion. If a dollar will do it, give the dol-|'" Canada East, numbering about forty 
peer > dare meet the advocates of humanity, before the |°f the globe. th |Stimulates the passions or impairs the rea-| lar. If advice will do it, give advicc.— thousand teetotallers. 

nd eqns a people, on any thing like human level. If he! e are not of those who look upon the! soning powers to an unusual degree, and e-|If reproof will do it, give reproof. If a . -———- 

their righ's , demestic institutions of the South as a great! specially any that should produce both these look, a smile, or warm pressure of the Annual Meeting. 


> express # 
i 
nces, proves 







would, I would give him credit as an extraordi- 


crime in the sight of Heaven, or, (as is a effects simult i 
; + or, (% ieffects s aneously, would d 
nary priest. Y would dohim complete justice areas 


common opinion even here.) asa terrible in an unusual general developement of wick- 





hand, or a tear will do it, give the look,) The 9th Anuual Meeting of the New Hamp. 
smile, hand, or tear. But never forget! shire Anti Slavery Society will be holden at Con. 


with all my heart. And so of any of the rest| Misfortune to the country. On the contra-| ed indi i 
ople io heat 3 ; ‘ I - edness, and indirectly by leaving men more | 2 ett : é : 
rp hal ',ofthem. I trust the meetings will be held with- = we think that the relation of master and to the influence of the “legions of fiends that the happiness of our world is a cord on Wednesday, the 7th day of June ness, 
pax right ® “poutdelay. At the coming Legislature the sub- ot is the natural and proper one to sub- | that fill this lower air.” If intoxicating MOUNtan of golden sands, and that it is at 10 o'clock, forenoon, to continue three days 
has 4 is sist between the two races where they are'liquors and drugs, and certain combinations YOur part to cast some contributory atom) Place of Meeting to be designated by the 


: wil 
ority 8? 


de » he sav 

’ ily 
ews open 
go far 9s OF 





ject will undoubtedly be brought forward again. 


brought in contact; that the negro servi- 
The People of New-/Hampshire are geting dis-| tude of the South is defencible by reason! produce such results in their limited oper- 
Busted at this system of legal slaughter,—and| 2nd by Divine revelation; and that it was ations, may there not exist a general affec- 
they will not maintain that gloomy old gibbet| intended of Heaven to work out great and tion of the atmosphere and of all the ele- 
much longer on the agthority of a priest’s croak ultimate benefits to both races and to all|ments of nature, which will produce simi- 
from out the depths of the old Levitical_or( ee eeind sand that so far from being a ca-!lar effects upon mankind generally ?—influ- 





| * ° 7 
\of the elements of atmospheric air, inhaled. | 


almost every moment. Cieetiiie 

| I would hope that such suggestions, fay 10, 1843 
however hacneyed, will not be without --——-——--—- 
‘their influence, 

‘On that best portion of a good man’s life, 


ALBE CADY, Rec. Sec'y. 
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Jusr published in a pamphlet of 40 pages, 


° * ° ee : | : > ” ” 3.8 i e 
” Bitte some still darker and bloodier dispensation fn mgnlty 00 1Bia nation. {t is, pooutiarly aaapl ences, not making them wicked, butin ef-| ee serene sn a eagademnde er aaa ee ene 
+ nist ; H , sae © , not only to ski meat “shar Ay ‘ss and of love, an interpretation of A. Bronson Alcott’s Ide 
et Haag berben tipend wing enough [develope is phgriclreanurss, bu ele [vag menage eitesteto Wel yg senson of geen reverses and realm Prose nthe soc omy Ha 

he adolii® Friend Beach, e the character of the master, while it}upon it. Who ean say that the present suffering in the mercantile and manutace ; eeeeree Seah an Fe 

of He In his letter on our outside, complains of he | Cemnces the black for a higher future desti- | state of the elements of nature, resulting turing world, there is occasion for the Reprinted from the Dial, No XT. April Sd. 
as biy in! Herald for not speaking about the friends uleebene do wot say’ that te is of unmixed jin the present phenomena of earthquakes, luxury of doing good. ‘The happiest wqnem: Jamas Senacs 5 is 
assembly ' |8ood; we are not aware of any thing hu-|tempests, comet, meteors, and pestilences,! mechanic I ever knew was a hatter, who 134 Washington Street 


and ineolet” 





Jail in Massachusetts, in behalf of the Right of| man, or any thing that humanity touches! is not a state of those elements Which va. 


“ Spee i ; ithati ; ; had grown rich, and who felt himself declares 
volestation"” - ch. T admit there is some real ground for | ‘ win f - |moves or impairs the ordinary restraints rp , : ye ro , 3 “4 a aett Conversations on the Gospels 
onviet it complaint, anda good deal of apparent! ct he, however, we hold this opinion of upon human depravity, by diminishing the',. abt) | Oe y M2 TMS, SENSE, tha WITH CHILDREN 
7 wa rece” Bround. { have not forgotten those imprisoned | j:1. ‘nstitution itself; and look with a 4is-/| reasoning powers, and absolutely increasing his responsibility asa steward was. in By A.B Aucorr. 2 vols., 12 

: : | ’ . s os I “en " »RONSON co « rOis.,’ ta 

wen Coo! ‘friends. 1 have intended to speak about them on the atten of a" _ ria aor | ie, Bower :aF that. depravity, bp: stimnle- ROAD» cal HAD SAGES AI R 7 1 of a Sch of ; 
re ; andd ; 4 empts of those who would vio-|ting th il i als 3 ian Cod! ao aswe tha sakes. mame dhakeaci: | ecord OF & SCHOO! 

th ® the c 3 c g the evi! propensity, and also leaving) ‘For God, who g the riches, gave the heart. | : 4 
tings Same toward awakening the public 'lently uproot It, tothe destruction alike of men more fully . the influence of evi} spir. | To sanctily the whole, by giy ing part.’ By the same. 12 mo. Second edition 


Potten 









fJoctry, 


For the Herald of Freedom. 


My Country. 


@My country! ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of Liberty-- 
Of thee I sing !” 

Thy woods, thy valleys, and thy hills, 
Thy mighty streams and mountain rills, 
Thy conntless spires which upward glow 
From northern Maine to Mexico— 
Are fair to gaze upon ; and thou— 
With freedom’s wreath around thy brow, 
Sing’st to the earth thy lofty song— 
A christian nation—free and strong. 


To thee the distant isles have bow’d, 
And nations tuned their praise aloud, 
Till farthest lands—and boundless sea 
Have brought their offerings to thee. 
Proud gifts of science and of art— 

Who seeks may gain—who wills impart; 
While seats of learning, far and wide, 
From crowded mart to mountain side, 
By splendid dome and cottage wild 
Stand open to the numblest child. 


But if to-day—the freest man 

Who names himself American, 

Should teach one home-born lave to read 
The book which holds his Gospel creed— 
A refuge for such outlaw waits— 

With walls of stone, and iron grates!— 

A heayier Jash—a stronger chain, 

For him who dared the knowledge gain! 


Martua IlEMpPsTEAD. 











From the White Mountain Torrent. 
‘¢ Wine is a Mocker.’’ 


BY GEORGE KENT. 
“ Wine is a mocker; strong drink is raging ; 
whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise.’ 
‘¢ Wine is a mocker ’’—at whose sway 
Tn prison-house his captives grind ; 
In cruel sport his will obey, 
Like Samson shore, and bound and blind. 


‘Strong drink is raging,”’ as the sea, 
That casts up mire and dirt amain ; 
That frets and foams, then dies away, 
And to the depths returns again. 


“ Deceiv’d thereby,’? man turns a fool — 
The jestand scorn of ribald mirth ; 

The noble spirit, born to rule, 

Becomes the vilest thing on earth. 


The drunkard—rich howe’er in name— 
Vapid as restless ocean’s foam, 

Soon comes—his “ glory in his shame’ — 
Like Cain, a vagabond to roam. 


The mark ts on him :—were the world 
Prone to obey their Maker's will, 

A banner wide would be unfurl’d, 

“ Lest any finding him should kill.”’ 


Kill—not with sword, or famine dread, 

But drugg’d wiih fire of liquid flame :— 
Save—not by warrior-banner red, 

But that which bears the Temperance name. 


Thanks to this age of light and love! 
The standard high is now uprear'd— 
‘‘Rerorm’’ in triumph floats above— 
“ Satvation’’ has to man appear’d. 


The day-star dawns—oh may it blaze 
In full meridian splendor bright !— 

The banner waves—let rapture’s gaze 
Trace far and wide its folds of light ! 


THE DISENTHRALLED, 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER, 


He had bowed down to drunkenness, 
An abject worshipper ; 
The pride of manhood's pulse had grown 
Too faint and cold to stir; 
And he had given his spirits up 
To the unblessed thrall, 
And, bowing to the poison cup, 
He gloried in his fall! 


There came a change—the cloud rolled off, 
And light fell on his brain— 
And like the passing of a dream, 
That cometh not again, 
The shadow of the spirit fled! 
Ile saw the gulf before, 
He shuddered at the waste behind— 
And was a man once more. 


He shook the serpent fold away 
That gathered round his heart, 

As shakes the swaying forest oak 
Its poison vines apart ; 

He stood erect—returning pride 
Grew terrible within, 

And conscience sat in judgment on 
His most familiar sin. 


The light of intellect again 
Along his pathway shone ; 

And reason like a monarch sat 
Upon his gulden throne. 

The honored and the wise once more 
Within his presence came, 

And lingering oft on lovely lips 
His once forbidden name. 


There may be glory in the might 
That treadeth nations down— 

Wreaths of the crimson conquerer— 
Pride for the kingly crown ; 

But nobler is that triumph hour 
The disenthralled shall find, 

When evil passions boweth down 
Unto the god-like mind. 





Sterprinc Sronss aways Fouxp.— ‘ How 
many times,’ said a venerable matron ‘when | 
have been out in the street when the walking 
was bad, | have thought it impossible to crossa 
street, as I looked ahead ; but when I come to 
the place, | always found some stepping slone, 
some hard spot, some plank or board, or some- 
thing to enable me to crossinsafety. There is 
always a stepping stone to help us throogh.’— 
But, reader, the errorin us is—we do not seek 
out these stepping Stones, as carefully as we do 
a safe pasSitge across a street or road. He is 
faithful that has promised us aid; and if we look 
to him, grace shall be granted us. When thou 


passest through the waters I will be with thee ;} 


ind through the rivers, they shall not overflow 
thee ; when thou walkest through the fire thou 
‘haitnot be burned; neither shall the fame 
xerce upon thee.-—Raev. "! Baron. 


Atliscellany. 


From the White Mountain Torrent. 
. TO THE RUMSELLER-=-No. 2. 


I hope you will not think I have forgot- 
ten you, because for a couple of weeks I 
have neglected to speak to you of your 
traffic. I think of you often. Every day, 
when I go out into the street, I see evi- 
dences of the terrible nature of your 
traffic. Men go past me on the side 


~ 





_MERALD OF FR 





ere long there. shall be no man found to 
make merchandise of him. Zhe curses} 


of the father and the mother are upon) Unhappy man! whom sorrow, thas, and rage, 


him—the curses of the broken-hearted 
and the dying are upon him—the curses) 


of daughters and wives are upon him—| 
the curses of rifled virtue, bligtited beau- 


ty, bleeding humanity, are upon him—all | And in the flowers that wreath the sparkling disciple of the anti-killing philoso 
men every where do curse him, crying’ Fell adders hiss, and poisonous serpents roll.” |the age, promptly declared that h 


away with him! away with him! let him 
die the death! Plainly the day of retail- 
ing is passing away. Already six trum- 





walk, who bear on their very faces the|pets have sounded, and the seventh and 


imarks of the beast whom you sell 


gain. They tell too plainly of the dread- mountain over the earth away, 


ful havoc you are making of all 


good in community. I cannot forget it, with the god of drunkenness. t 
I lay down to rest|tle children may drum on the vender’s bar-/ reform. 


leven at night, when 


shape of starving children, and broken- 
hearted mothers, made so by rum. I 
tremble to think that my own little boy, 
who now greets my incoming with prat- 
tling joyfulness, may one day stagger 
along these streets, the victim of your ac- 
cursed traffic. Why don’t you think of 
these things?) Why don’t you open your 


my aching limbs. The “demon of the/rels, the distillers smoke shall go down, 
still’? haunts my imagination there, in the | and devils shall weep that 


 Othello’s occupation ’s gone.”’ 











From the White Mountain Torrent. 
TO MODERATE DRINKERS, 


BY GEORGE KENT. 


I appeal to you who are moderate 


\eyes, and see the awful danger to which|drinkers—who take, as you think, on- 


| your children, as well as mine, areexpos-|ly enough of ardent spirit to do you 
led? Has gold blinded you, that you can-| good—who would not, for the world, 
not see? Or has your dreadful business} be the slaves of so debasing an appetite 
calloused your heart and seared your con-|as you admit has prostrated in the dust 


iscience? 


your neighbor and friend—I appeal to 


You know that rumselling is wrong.| you to settle with your conscience and 
| You know it is not an honest calling.—| your God the solemn question, whether 
You know that when you take my neigh-| by touching, by tasting, by handling a¢ all 
|bor’s money and give him rum, you doj|the drunkard’s drink, you are not incur- 
jnot render an honest equivalent for that| ring a fearful responsibility, and running 
'money. Do you deny it?) Perhaps you|an awful hazard. For, what security have 
iwill say that the purchaser is satisfied.| you, that your drunken neighbor once 
| But does that make the traffic honest?! had not, against the fatal charm ? ‘*What 
A little child might give yon a dollar for|conjuration, or what mighty magic,” can 
a stick of candy, and be very well satis-| you summon to your aid, to protect you 
[fied with the bargain; but honest men against the wiles of the fell destroyer ? 


|would not consider it honest dealing, I 


ifancy. ‘But I do not deceive the rum-jever attained at once to an excess of|/ you of the transformation ? 
'drinker,” you will say: ‘He has the! wickedness. 


It is a maxim in morals, that no one 


‘same means of judging of the value of|the matter of Temperance. No one ever 


ask him to purchase.” 
ment may be true—but is it a fact that 
you do not deceive him? You will not 











not; now, what deceives him? 


deny that somebody or something de-|Every drunkard from the flood down- 
ceives him. He thinks rum is worth| wards was once temperate in his pota- 
money, while you and I know that it is|tions:—and nothing but Total Absti- 


‘‘ His| nence is an effectual safeguard for any of "Ot a joy in those hearts ; poverty watches never been re-admitted into the code ¢ 
the door and presides at the table. En-|, 


| appetite.” Ay, that’s it—Ais appetite.|us. It was not till this truth was realiz- , ' | 
Well, sir, what created that appetite ?—| ed, in the length of it and the breadth of{ VY, strife, cursing and confusion reign! and that her statesmen and authors unan. 
\** Rum!’ Yes, rum—and where did the| it—it was not till the force of public opin- 
lrumcome from? You sold it tohim—and| ion was diverted from the branch, and di- 
l|you knew, when you did it, what would] rected to the root of the evil—that the 


| be the consequences. 
} 
: 


ing that man a vitiated appetite, and then 
pandering to that appetite, for gain. 





| 


} 


You are guilty—} progress of the destroyer was sensibly ar- 
in the sight of heaven and earth—of giv-| rested. 


I need not reason with you, much, on|learn to do well,” in this important mat- ; hameae 
\this subject of rum-selling. You know,|ter—and I make the appeal for several) me, and give me your blessing. They | overnment dose not court publicity for 
pretty well, that your traffic is based on| good and substantial reasons. In the first fall on each other’s necks and weep ; | its operations : the simple fact that six 
injustice and wrong—that it robs child-| place, ardent spirit is not needful for the|they pour out their hearts to each other| millions of people live in at least the usw 


I appeal to you, then, who are temper- 
ate drinkers, to ‘‘ cease to do evil, and 





Add, too, the blood impoverish’d, and the course | various learning, 
Of health suppress’d by wine’s continued force. \freedom !” 


This is especially true in|tiful ? 
Follow that poor, ragged, reeling fel- 
‘my liquors that I have, and I do not even| passed to the yawning abyss that stretch-|!ow down that narrow alley, and into his 
This latter state-|es itself before the drunkard’s listless and | little dwelling. 
filmy gaze, but through the ranks which tread of his foot ; she turns pale as he | over. 
you now occupy, of Moderate Drinkers. |enters; the children, taught by instinct,| p,,.;;¢,-The opponents of capital pun. | ° 

hide away, one up stairs, another out of, 
doors, a third clings to its mother.— 
There is not a comfort in that house: 





E DOM . 


To different ills alternately engage ; 

Who drinks, alas! but to forget; nor sees 
That melancholly sloth, severe disease, 
Memory confused, and interrupted thought, 
Death's harbingers, lie latent in the draught; 


bowl, 





GOOD, GREAT, AND BEAUTIFUL. 





Lewis C. Levin, editor of the Tem- 
for |last is sounding, from the ocean to the | perance Advocate and Literary Reposi- | even if its concealment were attem 
like avoice| tory, published at Philadelphia, is giving Jt carried with it, in our view, all t 
that is|of doom to every thing that hath to do his readers a series of interesting arti- jj, which would result from a legal 

Soon, lit-|cles on the ‘‘attributes of the temperance sation of capital punishment, secur; 
’ In former numbers he has its benefits. We dislike the idea o 
shown itto be great and good; in the 
number from which we copy, he pro-' 
And we 
think our readers will agree with us that! 
there is beauty in his composition as well 


ceeds to prove it beautiful. 


as in the subject of it. 


“Is that beautiful which pierces your! 
heart, captivates your mind, and carries| 
you away? Does that deserve the name) 
of beauty which suppresses whatever is 
gross in our nature, and kindles all our) 
social and moral sympathies into delight ? 

Look, then, at that coarse, bloated, | 
reeling creature, just seen long enough 
to revolt your senses and sicken your 
soul. That man is an unfortunate drunk- 
ard. ‘Temperance took him by the hand 


and heart, led him off captive at her wi! 


and obedient to her commands. He has 
been gone about a fortnight. Look at 
him now. He walks erect; looks re-| 
speetable ; has his mind and heart re-| 
stored again; he reasons with eloquence 
and force both of his past and present 
position; he sways a multitude to his own! 
will; he has seen his error and corrected 
it: he goes against evéry thing wrong 
and for whatever is right. What think 


5 


there. In other words, the husband’s! 


His wife shudders at the. 











sdanpetenaphitgnalensinitnapaaipainnatiaai ge! 
From the New-York Tribune. 

| Capital Punishment 

| 

hoon of Belgium in 1830, and, be; 


|not doom any man to death, unless und 
| circumstances of extraordinary atro 


ng all 
f par. 


itice.) And yet one of the chief ra 
of the country, and now one ofthe king’s 
counsellors of State, published in 193 
work of jurisprudence, embracing the s,, 
tistics of crime in that country, whic) 
show that, while the number of murde,, 
for years before had been pretty steadjj, 
eight per annum, for the five years {jj 
lowing they averaged but four. Is ny 
this to the purpose, and worth a who), 
‘balloon of eloquence ? 


\dons—of irregular and intermitten 


| Tuscany.—This country abolished t, 
‘infliction of death, by law,about 1778 a 
|adhered to that abolition through a quy. 
iter ofa century. When its independey: 
government was subverted by the demo 
(cratic despotism revolutionary Franc 
the guillotine was among the instruments 
|of human regeneration established by the 


I, 


‘new supremacy. Now we have no pre. 
‘cise and full statistics with regard to this 
|country—we deeply regret that we have 
‘not—but European writers of high char. 
acter affirm, that the number of murder; 


capital punishment—that they were Sar 
Sewer during the twenty-five ycars ezemp- 


Is it beau- ‘tion from legal bloodshed, than before— 


iless than they have been since death has 
been restored—and far less than in other 
parts of Italy at the same period. We 
do not see how these facts can be got 


\ishment do lay great stress on the faci, 
ithat this punishment was abolished in 
‘Russia a hundred years ago ; that it hy 


hat immense and semi-barbarous empire 


> ’ ' 
heart is deranged,—the wife’s broken '| been followed by the most salutary results 


Sad sight this! Now let Temperance! 


turns, with a certificate of total abst 


jthat heinous crimes are less frequent 


take him in hand; in a little time he r€-| among the people than formerly. [snot 


i-| this a case directly in point, and one migh- 


nence in his hand. “‘ Here,” says he,'tily effective ? How is it to be escaped 
clasping his wife in his arms, “I have 


A cavil at the absence of precise data 


’ . . . . 
been a drunkard, for God’s sake forgive} wij) hardly answer, since the Russia 


ren of their bread, of their happiness, of} health of the body,the improvement of the and to God. The children come around | security against murderous assaults in th 
education, of home—that it destroys| mind or the welfare of the immortal soul. | their father ; one climbs up his knee » &| absence of the death-penalty, and, after: 
ithe man, and makes a brute of him—robs| All men, it has been well remarked, lived | nother up the back of his chair, the thitd |century of experience, still warmly ai 


lhim of his reputation, and casts him| without it, and all the business of the|clings to his neck, and the wife,—she 


proudly proclaim their own system sup 


headlong to ruin. You can see it—if| world was transacted without it, for thou-| goes about her work so happily that she rior to that which prescribes judicial ki! 


you will—as well as I can; and I can see sands of years. 
it every day. One of these days, I trust|it began to be generally used as a drink 


you will open your eyes to it—then you 
will hurry out of this traffic in death and 
destruction, as you would now flee from 
a deadly and contagious disease. 

I shall speak to you often on this sub- 
|ject—every week, perhaps. I shall show 
: that I know all about the ‘ house 





you live in,”’ just like a book ; and unless 
you repent speedily, [ shall let out all 
that I know, and part of what I have 
heard. 


RETAILING. 


BY R&V. CHARLES C. BURR. 


The business of Rumselling is an aw- 
| ful business, too plainly—something fear- 
fully outrageous in that traffic. The rum- 
seller has never weighed the evils of his 
trade; were he to do so he would find it 
'as impossible to sell rum as a common 
| beverage, as he would to burn his neigh- 
i}bor’s buildings, or to steal his neighbor’s 
| purse—his heart would not let him do 
‘that thing. But his traffic doeth a wagse 
thing; it burneth his neighbor’s heart, 
and leaveth it a scorched and withered 
thing, wherein no hopes may dwell— 
wherein nothing may dwell but the black- 
ness of long despair. It stealeth, not 
merely his purse, which is trash, but it 
stealeth the man, purse and all, to make 
a slave of him, and write ‘ Ichabod’ upon 
his high soul—it taketh away the glory of 
that soul. JZ'he debt which this trade 
throws upon aman cannot be paid in dol- 
lars and cents; it is a mortgage upon the 
man—upon the muscles and sinews of 
him—it consigns the whole man, with his 
whole family, over to the buffetings of 
misfortune and disgrace. _Prostration 
and infamy, murder and arson, suicide 
and robbery, insanity and pauperism, to- 
gether with every incumbrance—these 
are the vile spirits that spring up, as from 
a bottomless pit, out of traffic in rum.— 
The retailer seeth not this—self-interest, 
custom and law, together with profligacy 
in high places, have blinded his eyes, and 
abandoned him to speculations in death. 
‘But he will see it, I fancy; thousands 
have seen it already, and have rushed 
away from that fatal traffic. Still the deep 
)cry comes up, away! away !—away with 
| Bacchus the god of drunkenness; and 


in Great Britain, nor more than one hun- 
dred years since it became common in|} 


mortal Milton— 


“O madness, to think use of strongest wines, | 
And strongest drinks, one chief support of} 

health, | 
When God, with these forbidden, made choice | 

to rear | 
His mighty champion, strong above compare, | 
Whose drink was only from the limpid brook.” 
In the next place, ardent spirit is not} 
only not needful or useful, but absolutely | 
hurtful and ruinous—to the mind, body | 
and estate. ‘The drinking of it is a hab-| 


it contracted against nature—for no one| 


a propensity to drink, unless—as the de-| 


has been corrupted at the very fountain. | 
Why, then, domen drink ? Why dothey 
thus ‘‘ put an enemy into their mouths to} 
steal away their brains?” Every one ad-| 
dicted to strong drink, if honest in his| 
confessions, would adopt the sentiment, if| 
not the language, of the lines which fol. | 
low—and which are too descriptive to be 
well omitted. 





“Tdrank: I lik’d it not: ’twns rage, 'twas 
noise ; 

An airy scene of transitory joys. 

In vain I trusted that the flowing bowl 

Would banish sorrow, and enlarge the soul. 

To the last revel, and protracted feast, 

Wild dreams succeeded, and disorder’d rest ; 

And as, atdawn of morn, fair reason’s light 

Broke through the fumes and phantoms of the 
night, 

What had a said, I ask’d my soul, what 
done ; 

How flow’d our mirth, and whence the source 
begun? 

Perhaps the jest that charmed the sprightly 
crowd, 

And made the iovial table laugh so loud, 

To some false notion ow'd its poor pretenee, 

To an ambiguous werd’s perverted sense, 

To a wild sonnet, or @ wanton air, 

Offence and torture to the sober ear. 

Perhaps, alas! the pleasing stream was brought 

From this man’s error, from another’s fault ; 

From topics which good nature would forget, 

Aud prudence mention with the last regret. 

Add yet unnumber’d ills, that lie unseen 

In the pernicious draught ; the word obscene, 

Or harsh, which, once elanc’d must ever fly 

Irrevocable ; the too prompt reply, 

Seed of severe distrust, and firm debate, 

What we should shun, and what we ought to 
hate. 





this transformation? Is it beautiful ? 


jibe, coarse ribaldry, mounting up to i 


jsult, given and resented, followed by 
threats, curses, blows, clubs, until a mob) 


outright is raised. It takes the commun 


ty three months to recover from that 


frolic. So much for rum. Now sen 


Temperance to that town for six months, |‘ 


and at the next election, bring the sam 


people together again, under the influ- 
ence ofcold water. They assemble with See eae 
the abilities of gentlemen; do their busi-| 


Take aturn round town at an election, 
town meeting or muster. Pass through 
America. ‘Oh madness’’—says the im-|the crowd ; look and listen to the vulgar 


It is not 300 years since|Sings all day long. What think you of ling, is certainly very much to the pur 


| pose. 








(G~ Of the sixty-eight convicts receired 
in the Western Penitentiary, Pa., during 
|the past year, ten were temperate men, 
|four, moderate drinkers, and fifty-four in 
i. temperate. Of the whole now in confine- 
ment, (one hundred and sixty-three,) one 
q bundred and thirty-seven ascribe theit 
|downfall to intemperance. How true it 
is, that drunkenness is the parent of 
|crime ! 





Nospie Senriment.—At a_ receti 


ness and pass the day in order and with | Meeting of the loyal national repeal 9830 


ne | decorum; return home, and not so much | ©iation, in Dublin, Daniel O’Connei 
was ever yet born a drunkard, nor with/as4 sincle man with his temper ruffled, |8@¥e utterance to the following pacihc 


| 


or a bridle or a saddle girth broken.—|2d noble sentiment, which was receives 
generate plant of a strange vine—the| We ask the political economist, is this|With cheers by the assembly Te 
puny progeny of a besotted parent-nature| change peauTIFUL? on your own theory |&%ercise of moral power is quite enous! 


of beauty. 


The truth is, that wherever you will | ¥! 


|to achieve liberty, and if I thought other 
se, I would abandon agitation al 


P ” 
send Temperance, she turns deformity gether. 


into beauty, ignorance into knowledge, 
feebleness into power, poverty into! 


wealth. 





Capital Punishment. 








| Tue Waces or Sin 13 Deata’~ 
| How true this declaration is, and that 0 
more sensesthan one. It is said ofall 
those who have been mone in making 
and vending intoxicating drinks, in th 


An able writer in the London Morning State of New-York, for forty years, nine 
Chronicle, says : ‘Thou shalt commit no tenths have become insolvent, and tii 
murder,’ does not allow communities of two-thirds of them were intemperate. 


men, any more than individuals, to take | 
life at their pleasure, and therefore does; The Exeter News Letter 


not permit men to be hanged, to save th 


indolent and reckless the trouble of think-| that he used to boast that no newspapé 





ts off a prety 


ise, by say!0g 


e,good hit upon Henry A. at 


ing about some more efficient and less| Published in his Congressional Distt 


sanguinary mode. If we want an enlight-| 


| 


Districting the State anew, under the at 
of Congress, Portsmouth was incl 


ened Pagan example to condemn our 4," ws district. Mr Gardner, the edit” 


own practice, we may find it in the Ro-| 
man history. The learned and constitu- 


tional Blackstone appeals to that exampl 


mouth, but has been lately assassinaled my 


jof a respectable newspaper, resided | Ports: 
e! the probability now is, that Mr. Wise 


in the words which we here quote: “The| be re-elected,— Salem Register. 


laws of the Roman kings, and the twelv 


tables of the Decemviri, were full of cru- 
el punishments. The Porcian law,twhich | 





e , 
Rewarp or Humanity. James pa 

a colord steward of the schooner £0? - 

who attempted to secrete two sl 


exempted all citizens from sentence of board of that vessel, at Norfolk, ba 
death, S1LENTLY ABROGATED THEM PO nt to twelve years’ imprisoo® 


In this period the republic flourished. | for that offence. 


Under the emperors, severe punishments 
were revived, and THEN THE EMPIRE 
reLL.” Thus Pagan wisdom and divine 
revelation are both opposed to the 
exterminating of ‘justice,’ which disgraces | jietion ie not more certain than the 
the land where civility, science, and the | eternal triumph of your cause ?” 

Bangor 


arts, pre-eminently flourish-—the land o 





. « The 
Maryianp. A friend writes: . 
signs of the times in this State, 6'"* 4 
dence of the mighty progress of your 3. 
and glorious principles. Go ahead ' 


, 


f _ 


Eee... 


Le 


of Christianity and 


Belgium.—King Leopold ascendeq the 


ing a 
Phers of 
e Should 
er 


é y City, 
(This resolution was one which woudl 
\soon make itself manifested to all by acts 
’ 


Pted, 
he ey. 


abro. 


greatly dimished after the abolition of 


imously agree, that its abolition has | 
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